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THE GIFTED 



THE GEORGIA GOVERNOR’S HONORS PROGRAM 
Margaret Bynum 

The Georgia Governor’s Honors Program, an eight-week residential program 
for 400 upcoming eleventh and twelfth grade gifted students, is now in its fourth yea A . 
The idea of a summer residential program originated with several members of the 
State Department of Education. It was one of many ideas for new programs in education 
submitted by the department to Former Governor Carl Sanders in January, 1964. 
Governor Sanders personally requested that provisions for a summer honors program 
be included in Georgia’s new Minimum Foundation Program of Education Act which was 
passed by the General Assembly in January, 1964. Section 51 of this act authorized the 
State Board of Education to establish a student honors program for pupils in the 
Georgia public schools who have manifested exceptional abilities, unique potentials, or 
exceptional academic achievement. 



The basic plan for operating this program was developed by members of the 
State Department of Education. The State Board of Education approved the program on 
February 26, 1964, and named Wesleyan College in Macon, Georgia, as the site for the 
program. No ongoing summer program for college students is held on this campus, 
and the department leases the facilities of the college for the time the program is in 
session 



The program is completely financed by funds from the general education budget. 

It is administered in the department’s Office of Instructional Services through the 
Division for Exceptional Children. At the time the program was initiated, it was the 
only one of its kind in the nation financed in this manner and established as the result 
of a New Minimum Foundation Education Act. 

Definitions 

"The gifted, ” for the purpose of the Governor’s Honors Program, are defined 
as students (a) having high menta 1 ability who have made exceptional academic achieve- 
ment, or (b) having a special talent in one of the visual or performing arts. The term 
"mental ability” refers to an IQ score of 120 on a standardized mental ability test. 

’’High academic achievement” refers to an academic grade no lower than B. ’Special 
talent” is defined as superior insight into a particular area. Evidence of this insight 
does not necessarily mean that the student has high mental ability: however, it does 
imply the ability to do post- secondary work in the area in which a student has a special 

talent. 

Purposes of the Program 

The program’s major purpose is to provide students with an opportunity to 
particip ite in educational experiences not usually available in the regular school 
program. It is also designed to assist students in recognizing their potential and their 
expected role in society. The third major purpose is one which has never been full} 
implemented due to limited funds. It was originally planned that a training program for 
teachers interested in the area of the gifted would be conducted. Through the program 
many of the better techniques for working with the gifted as well as the use of many 
instruction media are demonstrated. These are observed by a number of visitors who 
come for short peri- Js of time. 






Program Operation 



Curricula . Instruction is offered to students in five academic areas— English, 
modern foreign languages (Spanish, French), mathematics, natural sciences, and 
social sciences— and three visual and performing arts areas— art, drama, and music. 

Student Selection . Students may be nominated for participation in only one of 
the eight major areas of instruction. Two different sets of criteria are used by public 
school officials in nominating students for the academic areas and for the visual and 
performing arts areas. In the academic areas, each school system is given a quota 
based on the average daily attendance in the tenth and eleventh grades for the previous 
school year. Academic nominees must meet the following criteria . 

1. Will complete either grade 10 or 13 by the close of the current school year. 

2. Have an IQ on a standardized mental ability test of approximately 120 or 
higher. 

3. Rank in the upper 10 percent of the class. 

4. Have an overall grade average of B and an A average in the area in which 
nominated. 

5. Be recommended by the teacher in the area for which nominated, by the 
principal, and by the counselor of the school in which enrolled. 

6. Have demonstrated interest in the area. 

7. Have gocd physical and emotional health. 

8. Show evidence of social maturity. 

9. Be endorsed by the local school superintendent. 

All academic nominees are required to take the Ohio State Psychological Test 
administered by the State Department of Education and scored on college freshmen 
norms. The finalists are selected from those students scoring at or Above the 90th 
percentile on the test. Selection is made by a committee composed of representatives 
from the State Department of Education and the public school systems. Approximately 
265 academic finalists are selected for the program. 

Public school systems are not limited in nominations for the visual and per- 
forming arts areas. These nominees must meet the following criteria: 

] . Will complete either grade 10 or 11 by the end of the current school year. 

2. Have demondstrated superior ability in the area. 

3. Have had a standardized mental ability test within the last tw dve months. 

4. Have good physical and emotional health. 

5. Be socially mature. 

6. Be recommended by the principal and the counselor of the school in which 
enrolled or by the teacher of the area for which nominated. 

Each nominee in music and drama must be auditioned and interviewed by a state 
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committee for the area in which he is nominated. Drama nominees are also required to 
take the Ohio State Psychological Test. Art nominees must be interviewed and must 
also submit a portfolio of their work for review by a state committee in art. Approx- 
imately 135 students are .elected each year as finalists in these three areas. 

Instructional Program . The instructional program includes several unique 
practices which are not features of instructional programs offered in any of the public 
high schools in the state. Students receive no grades or credit for the work they do. 
Class attendance is required, but completion of assignments and use of free time is 
determined by the student. Instruction is offered in large blocks of time which, insofar 
as possible, are not interrupted. At no time during the eight weeks will a bell ring to 
tell a teacher that instruction time is over and that students must redirect their interest 
and efforts. The structuring of these blocks of time is left up to each individual instruc- 
tor. 



The instructional staff tries to give students learning experiences that supple- 
ment rather than duplicate experiences offered in the regular school program. Efforts 
are made in each curricular area to: 

1. Stress the major ideas found in a discipline. 

2. Assist students in the interrelating of knowledge. 

3. Emphasize self understanding and the understanding of others. 

4. Develop an approach to the establishment of a personal value system. 

5. Foster intellectual knowledge. 

6. Stress the joy of learning for its own sake. 

7. Assist students in the development of independent study skills. 

8. Develop an attitude of inquiry. 

9. Stress the open ended aspect of learning. 

One of the unique phases of the instructional program is the seminar conducted 
twice a week for two hours. Participation in the seminar is required of all students. 
Discussions center around such topics as: the nature of man, man and his relation- 
ship to science, creativity and the arts, religion, and value patterns. Topics are 
usually presented to the group through large group lectures delivered by an outstanding 
authority on the topic or by movies related to the topic, followed by small seminar 
discussions. It is through this phase of the program that students are assisted in 
looking at the value patterns of man regardless of his culture and in beginning to 
develop a personal value pattern. One student in writing her reactions to the seminars 
stated, "Through the seminars I came to understand myself through the understanding of 
others. I thought and questioned my beliefs as they were confronted with arguments to 
shake them. Most important of all, I was searching for the truth for me, and I learned 
not to be afraid of what I might find. " 

For nearly two hours every afternoon except Saturday, students have an 
opportunity to study subject area other than that in which they were nominated. It is 
through this phase of the program that students majoring in an academic area or an art 
area have an opportunity to open new vistas of learning or to further develop an interest. 

The daily physical education and recreation program is a very important phase 
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of the total program. Through this phase of the program students should develop 
recreational skills they can carry into adulthood. This includes individual or small- 
group instruction in such activities as golf, tennis, archery, and swimming. 

Student reaction indicates that one of the most valuable aspects of the program 
is the special events programs usually held twice a week. Through these programs 
students are given opportunities to meet and hear successful adults who are gifted in 
one or more fields. Special events speakers have included artist Lamar Dodd, editor 
Ralph McGill, Senator Herman Talmadge, Former Governor Carl Sanders, newspaper 
columnist Paul Hemphill. Art exhibits with works by well known artists, student art 
exhibits, and student performances in music and drama are also considered special 
events. 



Included on the staff for the program are two hill time counselors and two part 
time counselors, who are responsible for the sixth phase of the total program. A 
counselor is available to students at all times during the eight weeks. A concerted 
effort is made to see that each student has at least one individual counseling session for 
the purpose of self understanding, personal problem solving, and educational and 
career planning. These services are provided through testing and test interpretation, 
individual counseling, and individual and group conferences with college admissions 
personnel. 



PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS OF HIGH ABILITY 

Bartell W. Cardon and George T. Zurich 

The problem of the high school dropout has been with us for a long time. An 
article published in 1872 (Harris) is probably the first on this particular topic. Since 
that time there has been a constantly increasing flow of reports. Blough (1956), in 
analyzing selected research literature on the dropout problem, listed nearly 1, 000 
articles written between 1872 and 1956, and there have been numerous additional 
reports since then. 

Although there has been a rapidly increasing wealth of information pertaining to 
high school dropouts, few well conceived investigations of personality variables as they 
relate to early school withdrawal are to be found. Most of the early reports merely 
summarized reflective comments of teachers and principals as to what dropouts were 
considered to be like. Recent studies (e.g. , Kelly and Veldman, 1964) are based on 
more sophisticated research designs. The general conclusion of most authors who 
have reported personality data is that dropouts show less adequate adjustment than 
their scholastic peers. But the available data are too inconclusive to define the dropout 
prone personality (Nachman, Getman, and Odgers, 1964). 

An extensive study of dropouts of high ability has recently been completed in 
Pennsylvania (French and Cardon, 1966). The present report deals with personality 
findings e c that study and is an attempt to answer the following questions: (a) how do 
dropouts of high ability differ in their personality makup from their peers who remain 
to graduate (persisters) and (b) is tnere a dropout prone personality? 

Subject s 

The subjects were 125 male and 81 female dropouts and a like number of male 
and female persisters with IQ scoies, neighborhoods, and grades comparable to those 
of the dropouts a* the time of thei~ withdrawal. The dropout sample was drawn from all 
of the Pennsylvania boys and girls of IQ 110 and above who were known to have with- 
drawn from school during the 1964-1965 school year. The persisters were selected 
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from students attending the schools at which the dropouts had previously been enrolled. 

The mean IQ score of both the dropouts and the persisters was 115, and the 
range was 110 to 142. The two groups did not differ significantly with regard to occu- 
pation and educational attainment of the parents. The dropout group averaged approx- 
imately 16. 5 years of age; the persisters averaged approximately nine months younger, 
The dropout sample may have been biased to an unknown extent due to the voluntary 
nature of its involvement in the study. 

Procedure 



Originally, each Pennsylvania public and private school with grades 9 through 12 
was contacted and requested to supply a list of dropouts meeting the criterion of IQ and 
year of withdrawal. Approximately 95 percent of the schools responded, and slightly 
more than 1700 names were submitted. Of these, 55 percent were females. Fifty 
field representatives (counselors and school psychologists) contacted, interviewed, and 
tested the dropouts and persisters. 

The High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) (Cattell and Beloff, 1962) was 
used as the primary measure of personality. It is a self rating questionnaire consist- 
ing of 142 multiple choice items and measures 14 factors or independent dimensions of 
personality. One of the advantages of this instrument is that the responses are readily 
converted into profile form. For plotting purposes, raw scores are converted to stens . 
Scores which are normal or average fall within the sten range from five to six. Only 
as scores approach and extend beyond four and seven are they considered to represent 
significant departures from the average. Table 1 provides an outline of characteristics 
associated with each of the HSPQ Factors. 

Results 



Males. The mean HSPQ profiles of 125 male high school dropouts and 125 
matched persisters are presented in Figure 1. Factor E is a measure of the 
Submissiveness-Dominance dimension. The dropout boys were found to be significantly 
more assertive, independent, unconventional, and rebellious than the persisters 
(t =2. 02, df =248, p (.05). Cattell and Beloff (1962) have pointed out that high dominance 
scores have been found to be associated with leadership striving, although "the cor- 
relation is higher with attempted leadership than accepted leadership. ” Adventure- 
\ someness might best describe this dimension. 

Factor F, the Desurgency-Surgency dimension, is considered to be one of the 
most important components of extroversion (Cattell and Beloff, 1962). The male 
dropouts again scored significantly higher than male persisters (t_=2.93, df=248, 

2 <(oi). The dropouts could be described as having a more uninhibited and happy-go- 
lucky attitude than the persisters. Such an attitude is usually accompanied by less 
exacting aspirations. R. B. Cattell (Personal Communication, 1966) has suggested 
that this dimension is associated with home rearing practices. Individuals scoj mg 
high on Factor F tend to come from homes characterized by permissiveness and non- 
chalance. It follows, then, that individuals with a high score on Factor F would be 
expected to have had relatively few serious restrictions placed upon them in early life. 

A third significant difference was found for Factor I (Realistic Sensitive). This 
is the "tender versus tough" or "soft headed versus hard headed" dimension, especially 
as it relates to social attitudes. Individuals scoring low on Factor I would also be 
expected to have little aesthetic or dramatic inclination. The dropout boys were found 
to be mort ^ep'istic, more Drone to act on practical logical evidence, and more self 
reliant (t-2.66, df=248, £ ^01). As in the case of Factor F, Factor I is also con- 
sidered to be associated with environmental determinants. A low score on Factor I 
tends to reflect a home which is neither protective nor concerned with the child. 
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Although no other significant differences were found between the two male 
groups, the data obtained on several of the remaining factors are relevant to under- 
standing the personality of dropouts and persisters of high ability. Both groups of boys 
scored above the mean on Factors A, B, and C. Scores on Factor A, which represents 
the aloof-sociable (Schizothymia-Cyclothymia) dimension, indicated that both dropouts 
and persisters tended to be good natured, easygoing, interested in other people, warm 
hearted, and cooperative. The primary purpose of Factor B is to provide a quick 
measure of general ability. The performance of both groups was in basic agreement 
with findings on the longer and more reliable measures of intelligence used for original 
selection purposes. Factor C is the immature-mature (Ego weakness-Ego strength) 
dimension. High scores here are associated with emotional maturity, stability, adjust- 
ment to facts, and placidity. Although the scores of both groups fall above the mean, 
they are within normal or average limits. 

Both dropouts and persisters scored below the mean on Factor D (Phlegmatic- 
Excitability), suggesting -hat they tend to be constant, self sufficient, and deliberate. 
Referring to the mean score of the dropout group on this dimension, Cattell (Personal 
Communication, 1966) suggested that "if anything. . . they would be a bit oversecure. " 

Females . The female dropouts were divided into two groups for comparative 
purposes: those who left school because of pregnancy and/or marriage (N=55) and 
those leaving school for other reasons (N=26). For brevity, the former group will be 
referred to as "married" and the latter group as "unmarried. " The HSPQ profiles for 
both these groups are shown in Figure 2. 

Married Females . The girls withdrawing because of marriage differ signifi- 
cantly from the female persisters only o,. Factor A (t=3.58, df=134, £ ^001> and 
Factor H (tj=3.14, df=134, £= ^001). The married girls were far less socially oriented 
than the persisters; they were less prone to seek social recognition. Also, they were 
more inclined to work alone, preferring things or words to people. A low score on 
Factor A is generally associated, therefore, with poor social adjustment in junior and 
senior high school. 

The married girls scored much lower on Factor H (Threctia-Parmia) than the 
persisters. They were more restrained and withdrawn, tending to be careful and well 
behaved. These girls would be expected to be less prone than the persisters to seek 
out new and unknown social situations and could be described as tending to be shy and 
retiring. 

Both the married girls and the persisters scored high on Factor G, suggesting 
drive and persistence. High scores along this dimension imply regard for moral stand- 
ards and emotional maturity, both of which are associated with achievement and occu- 
pational success in later life. 

Unmarried Females . Significant differences between unmarried dropouts and 
persisters were found along two dimensions. The dropouts were more frank, happy-go- 
lucky, and talkative (t^2. 05, df =105, £= ^05), as indicated by a high score on Factor F. 
A low score on Factor I suggests that they are more self reliant, practical, and respon- 
sible (t^2.33, df =105, £= (.05). 

When married and unmarried female dropouts were compared, significant dif- 
ferences were found on Factor C (^=2.12, df=79, £= t^OOl), and Factor H (t^l.82, 
df=79, £= ^05). The unmarried females were more mature and realistic. They were 
also more assertive and self assured. Behaviorally, they were more talkative, impul- 
sive, and frivolous, and social contact brought more gratification to them th.m it did to 
the married dropouts. 

Of particular interest is the marked similarity between the unmarried female 
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drOD outs and the male dropouts (see Figure 3). They do not deviate statistically from 
ea rler on any of the H factors.- The description of the male dropouts would basi- 

cally apply to the unmarried females. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

The male dropouts of high ability were very similar to male per sisters in 
several ways. Contrarv to the stereotype, these bright dropouts were found to be 
octable mature, constant, and capable of self direction. The point of difference is 
associated with attitudes regarding how one should relate to persons and things The 
male dropout would appear to be more casual and adventuresome in is appr 
life situations although he tends to be more prone than his persister peer to take 
“spoisS for his own actions. Hs is reaiity-based and not eastiy swayed by social 

pressure. 

The unmarried female dropout was much like her male counterpart in person 
ality makeup, "ho, too, is an individual willing to set a course which is contrary to the 

expected. 

It has been hypothesized that the uninhibited, happy “g° lucky, reality a 
, r a„s wli^h characterise the male and unmarried female dropouts find «>e.r .rtgm, at 
least in good measure, in the home hallmarked by permissive and nonchalant child 
rearing practices. Obviously, this relationship warrants further investigation. 

of^ig^abiltty^are wi^Hng to r proWdL"The Tikety^ ”sutt"may well be frustration for both 
dropouts and educators, leading to conflict and ultimately to withdrawal. 

This would not be expected to be true for the married girls, however They 
leave school, generally speaking, because they are pregnant. This does not suggest 
hat the pregnancy is necessarily an accident. Indeed, the personality makeup of the 
married dropouts would strongly suggest that pregnancy, usually premarita , provi es 
Effective vehicle to the obtainment of goals These girls could be described as 
"homebodies. " They seek comfort in relatively nonsocial, but definitely not nonper 
,0^1 activities Pregnancy and marriage permit these girls to withdraw from a 
social setting (school) which provides little satisfaction and enter a personal setting 
(marriage) which is more likely to fulfill their leeds. 
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Table 1 

HSPQ Factor Score Descriptions 



F actors Low Score Description 

A Reserved , detached, critical, 

cool. (Schizothymia) 

B Less intelligent , concrete think- 

ing. (Lower general mental 
eapac ity) 

C Affected by feelings , emotionally 
less stable, easily upset, change- 
able. (Lower ego strength) 

D Phlegmatic , deliberate, inactive, 

stodgy. (Phlegmatic tempera- 
ment) 

E Obedient , mild, conforming. 

(Submissiveness) 

F Sober , prudent, serious, taci- 

turn, (Desurgency) 

G Disr egards rules , undependable, 

bypasses obligations. (Weaker 
superego strength) 

H Shy , restrained, diffident, timid, 

(threctia) 

I Tough-minded , self reliant, 

realistic, no-nonsense. (Harria) 

J Vig orous , goes readily with 

group, zestful, given to action. 
(Zeppia) 

O Self assured , placid, secure, 

serene, (Confident adequacy) 

Q 2 Sociably group dependent , 

(Group dependency) 

Q 3 Casual , careless of social rules, 

untidy, follows own urges. (Low 
integration) 



High Score Description 

Outgoing , warmhearted, easygoing, 
participating. (Cyclothymia) 

More intelligent , abstract-thinking, 
bright. (Higher general mental 
capacity) 

Emotionally stable , faces reality, calm, 
(Higher ego strength) 

Excitable , impatient, demanding, 
overactive. (Excitability) 

Assertive , independent, aggressive, 
stubborn. (Dominance) 

Happy-go-lucky , heedless, gay, 
enthusiastic. (Surgency) 

Conscientious , persevering, staid, 
rule-bound. (Stronger superego 
strength) 

Venturesome , socially bold, uninhibited, 
spontaneous. (Parmia) 

T ender-minded , dependent, ^ver- 
protected, sensitive. (Premsia) 

Doubting , obstructive, individualistic, 
reflective, internally restrained, un- 
willing to act. (Coasthenia) 

Apprehensive , worrying, depressive, 
troubled. (Guilt proneness) 

Self sufficient , resourceful. 

(Self sufficiency) 

Cont rolled , socially precise, self discip- 
lined, compulsive. (High self concept 
control) 
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STENS 



Q 4 Relaxed , tranquil, torpid, un- 
frustrateo. (Low ergic tension) 



Tense , driven, overwrought, 
(High ergic tension) 



Figure 1 



Mean HSPQ Profiles of 125 Male High School Dropouts 
I?* Matched Male High School Persisters 
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Dropouts — 

Per si stents 

Figure 2 

Mean HSPQ Profiles of 26 Unmarried 
and 55 Married Female High School Dropouts 
and SI Matched Female High School Persisters 
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Unmarried Dropouts 
Married Dropouts 
Persistents 



Figure 3 

Mean HSPQ Profiles of 125 Male High School Dropouts 
and 26 Unmarried Female High School Dropouts 

FACTORS 

A B C 5 E F G H I J O Q 2 Q3 Q4 
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Male Dropouts 



THE LOUISIANA GOVERNOR'S PROGRAM FOR GIFTED CHILDREN: 

TEACHING IN A SUMMER HONORS PROGRAM FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 

George Middleton 

The Louisiana Governor's Program for Gifted Children wao established in the 
spring of 1965. Prior to that time, it had been known as the McNeese State College 
Summer Enrichment Program, which began in the summer of 1959 with 15 children 
from southwest Louisiana. Dr. Marjorie McQueen, now Associate Professor of Social 
Work in the Children's Research Center of the University of Illinois, and I planned the 
program and did aimost everything else as an after-hours project. The plans were 
looked upon with favor by the late Dr. C. C. Baker, who was then Director of the 
Special Education Center at McNeese State College. Dr. Baker obtained the approval 
and financial support of the State Department of Education through Dr. Lionel C. 
Pelligrin who was State Supervisor of Special Education at that time. He also arranged 
with Dr. Robert B. Landers, Dean of the Division of Education, and McNeese President 
Wayne N. Cusic, for classrooms and professors to teach the classes. 

The program was established to provide an opportunity for selected intellec- 
tually gifted children to enrich their educational fare, to discover and provide guidance 
with respect to deficiencies which might interfere with their development, and to 
provide a laboratory in which to carry out research on education of intellectually gifted 
children. 

Six specific educational objectives were set forth: 

1. To further independent thought and action. 

2. To extend knowledge in some culturally and socially useful areas. 

3. To develop some advanced concepts in science. 

4. To develop elementary skills in defining problems and formulating orderly 

and systematic methods of solving them. 

5. To improve ability to organize thoughts and ideas and to express them in 

writing. 

6. To improve general work study efficiency. 

Selection for admission to the first class was contingent upon enrollment in a 
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fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth grade class in a public sch^l in tte a^a *r«d b^«>e 

Sppcir.l Education Center; recommendation by the principal of th Wechsler 

^ j ' enrolled and an IQ score of 130 or better on the verbal scale of the Wechslei 

Intelligence Scale for Children. Nc stipulations were made regarding school achieve 
ment or behavior. 

Three broad curricular areas were delineated within which , Inst. “ |u ^ 

cation, and to develop in them an appreciation for what others B 

ered. 

Instruction was provided five mornings a week for SIX ^eeks. 

duced toward the end of the session, and ^ach cmld was g 

of the ancient Greek gods and to prepare a notebook on one of thc..i. 

Science instruction consisted chiefly of laboratory work on projects of i the ^chil- 
, . T r pfprpnre° were read in connection with the project, ro, 

rr;«,:o~f,he^ 

physical phenomena were ^r for me^befor^th^g oup^^^ * __ standard 

and the events which took place, and identifying 
the principles which underlay the phenomena observed. 

accompUsh^'^^donallyTone^hin^was apparent: 

Education for a repeat ”de chi d“ n was selected, and the students 

w » i^t d ,oC„t» second summer. The new class 
from the previous year were mvucu had reC eived in 

received essentially the same instruction in r m ore advanced level, 

summer of 1959. The first class continue!! with French, 
with instruction in the written as wall as the spoken language. 

... . 

as ““ " ““ 

errors in thinking which result from the illogical use of language. 

^ extensively revised. In 1959 the children had been 

;:;r..rr 

and procedures involved in the project. P ( cra fts" projects, which 

An" oraf^wri » Jtion of the project was made by each 
SSSS. bo acfoaJ, started to work on it. When he had passed the examining 
committee, he was free to proceed on his own. 
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The next significant change in the program was made three years later, in 1964, 
when the program was opened to gifted children in other sections of the state. By that 
time a great many other lesser changes had taken place. The classes were no longer 
being taught by college professors in their spare time. A staff of public school teachers 
from junior and senior high schools had replaced the professors. Four classes had 
graduated, and each graduating student had been awarded a diploma. The program had 
developed into a three year sequence. The number of applicants was over 125 in 1964. 
Eligibility criteria remained essentially the same except that the Wechsh - Intelligence 
Scale for Children was no longer being used. The Stanford 3inet had been adopted in 
its stead, and the cutoff score was set at 136. The academic areas of the physical 
sciences, the humanities, and English composition had begun to take form. The 
presentation of a play and a musical performance by the school chorus had become an 
annual event at the graduation exercises. 

The decision to open the program to children on a statewide basis met with con- 
siderable success because of the interest of special education directors at the other 
state colleges. Instead of accepting only 15 new students, we decided to double the 
number, and establish two freshman classes. That year the children ranged in Binet 
IQ from 136 to 171. In order to try to discover in what way the high IQ children differed 
from their lower IQ classmates, we divided the new children into two classes according 
to their Binet IQ. The top group consisted of those children who scored 154 or better on 
the Binet. The second clgss consisted of those who scored from 136 through 153. The 
teaching staff was not informed of the basis on which this separation was made. Within 
two weeks, however, the teachers had discovered the basis for themselves. Interest- 
ingly enough, their remarks concerning the two groups indicated that the top group was 
not only more enthusiastic and competitive but also markedly more creative than the 
lower group. 

In 1964 we began our boarding school. This innovation has hud c more profound 
impact upon the entire program than any other single event. School spirit has always 
been unusually strong among students and teachers alike— so strong that we sometimes 
worried about the tearful partings at the close of each session. But the school spirit 
was intensified considerably by the boarding aspect— and so was the administrative 
headache. I think I would not be overstating the case if I said that the boarding of 
students did the most to make the program a permanent part of our educational sj stem 
in Louisiana. 

In the spring of 1965, the Summer Enrichment Program faced a grave crisis. 
Since 1959 it had been financed from unspent monies which remained in the budget of 
the Special Education Section of the State Department of Education at the end of each 
fiscal year. Suddenly, there were no funds left over. During the spring. I had several 
discussions with the State Director of Special Education, Mr. James L. McDuffie, and 
with State Senator Jesse Knowles concerning the problem. The plight of the program 
was compounded by the fact that an error in allocation of funds had left the McNeese 
Special Education Center without funds with which to operate during the fourth quarter 
of the fiscal year. It never rains but that it pours, and during the spring came the 
deluge. On one of those dismal days it occurred to us to ask Governor John J, 

McKeithen to establish the McNeese Summer Enrichment Program as the "Governor's 
Program for Gifted Children" and to secure funds for it to operate each year from 
thenceforth, following is a brief portion of the proposal that was presented to 
Governor McKeithen; 

We suggest that, following the precedent set by Governor Terry 
Sanford of North Carolina, in the establishment of the Governor's 
School, our Governor assume responsibility for financing the 
Summer Enrichment Program from this time on. The name of 
the Program would be changed to "The Governor's Program for 
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Gifted Children". Under such an arrangement the present 
McNeese Summer Enrichment Program could in time become 
the hub of a program - gifted children all over the State, 
involving many of the schools and institutions of higher 1 arn- 
ing. Thus, the much needed establishment and improvement 
of provisions for the education of our able youth could be 
brought about in an orderly and intelligent manner to the ben- 
efit of the pupils and the society in which they live. 



If our Governor should be willing to accept this challenge, 
care would have to be taken to prevent the Program from be- 
coming subject to political pressures which would destroy its 
effectiveness. 



The following measures should accomplish this goal: 

AU special monies for the operation of the Governor s Pro- 
gram should be allocated to, and administered by, the State 
Director of Special Education, and selection of pupils and 
teachers, and the development of the curriculum and methods 
of teaching should remain exclusively in the hands of those 
persons to whom these responsibilities have been delegated 
by the proper authorities. 



Needless to say, Governor McKeithen accepted the challenge. 

I think that the summer of 1965 was our best session to date. 1964 saw the 
formal establishment of the humanities as a regular part of our curriculum, but 1965 
saw its best implementation. In fact, the entire curriculum, which had been develop- 
ing on a trial and error basis over the years, had attained a reasonable degree of 
maturity, both in conception and in practice. I can do no better than to quote here a 
section of a paper prepared by Miss Mary Hair, which describes the curriculum as it 

was then conceived: 



The Program is basically a liberal arts program. Its 
teachers want its graduates to consider that a proper study of 
mankind is man" in the hope that they will go on to become mature 
men. By the end of the Program, a student should realize that 
before one can consider questions of ethics or politics, before he 
harnesses the forces of nature to serve him, he must answer the 
question, "What is the nature of nan?" and that this question is 
inextricably tied to his concept of the universe. 



No one is so naive as to believe that a 15 year old is a 
philosopher. The faculty feels, however, that no age is too early 
to begin to steep highly gifted children in the traditions of scholar- 
ship in Western civilization which goes back to the Greeks and 
their clear presentation of what questions must be asked in eval- 
uating all forms of human endeavor. 

The course in the physical sciences is not designed to pro- 
duce Ph. D. 's at age 21, although it is one of the best developed in 
the entire Program. The third year student should have some con- 
cept of independent investigation and problem solving, as well as 
introduction to good laboratory techniques, one skill necessary to 
further conceptualization. The first step, taken with the sixth 
graders, is the teaching of the importance of precise measurement 
The next year, these students begin problem solving using a set of 



physical principles presented by the teachers. Some of these 
are true, some partly true, and some false. Each child selects 
one to prove or disprove. He is led to prepare a list of questions 

to which he needs an answer for his individual investigation 

He studies concepts, generalizes, notes practical application, 
and finally prepares a formal report, of his investigation. As a 
last step, he checks with literary sources to compare results. 

In the third year, he is assigned a problem, studies some of the 
literature on work done on the problem before, formulates a 
hypothesis, sets up an experiment, and finally makes a formal 
report on his work. He is not at this point a finished scientist, 
or even a thorough laboratory technician, but he, it is hoped, will 
leave the Program at the end of the third year with the humility 
necessary to become a good research man or to recognize the 
quality of the work of those who go into pure science. 

In his first year in the Program, in the Humanities, eleven 
year olds are introduced to the questions which have faced all men. 
The specific object is to stimulate their interest in these problems, 
and for that reason the problems are presented primarily in fic- 
tion. Before the six weeks have passed, students have considered 
the ideas of justice, freedom, truth, beauty, virtue, and wisdom, 
as they read stories, poems, plays and short selections of non- 
fiction which deal with varying attitudes toward these ideas. » . . 

The method of dealing with the ideas is discussion, and this road 
to the final end of the course constitutes also a major end of the 
three summer sequence. In the scho i of hard knocks, the faculty 
has learned that highly gifted children are no better than adults 
at considering ideas objectively in a discussion. They come into 
a class with a set of preconceived ideas and spend their attention 
while one is presenting an idea, not on considering that idea, but 
on rearranging their own prejudices for a well-worded retort. 

To combat this weakness in class discussion, teachers are organ- 
izing their material using a dialectical approach. Whenever debate 
is used, the cross examination technique is on hand to prevent the 
easy satisfaction that is ihe result of glibness. . . . 

In the second year, using the same discussion techniques, 
longer works, such as T. M. White’s ’’Sword in the Stone” and 
Orwell’s ’’Animal Farm” help to differentiate the problems. . . . 
Freedom, power, justice— all can be explored, and by the end of 
the session, discussion and techniques and ideas will be developed 
so that the next year the traditional methods of arriving at truth in 
an objective way can be studied, and the question of justice— the 
biggest of ail— can be explored. The course begins with Plato and 
Aristotle; it proceeds to Machiavelli, to Hobbs, and to ideas from 
other civilizations in order to show a historical progression of 
ideas and also opposing views, each of which has had its followers. 
Every idea of justice is considered from the point of view of the 
nature of man implicit in the theory and the writer’s source of know- 
ledge. . . . 

Writing occupies each student for one hour a day. Its purposes 
range from remedial work for the occasional student whose mind has 
worked too fast to leave him patience to acquire such mundane skills 
as the ability to spell and use the accepted English syntax for written 
expression, to the development of real creativity. Students are led 
to increased precise expression of ideas; so they spend some time in 
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pure expository waiting. ... In the public school, necessary emphasis 
on penmanship and form provides the foundation which each student 
needs, but often stifles the desire to write. In the Program the 
emphasis is or. ideas, clearly, beautifully, wittily expresse . 

1966 fell a little short of the level that had been reached in 1965. An unusually 
large number of faculty members had to take leave for the summer, and although heir 

substitutes were excellent, they were inexperienced “ Ste teColtege was in- 
more we were not the only ones who were growing. McNeese State ^ollege was in 

Teasing by leaps and bounds in student population, and we had to yield to the demand 
laboratory faciltties o„ th ollege campus. 
move virtually the entire program to a junior .ugh school building located I nea } . 

children aad enjoyed the prestige and atmosphere of the college c " mpUF; D T ^Queen 
suffered a major psychological blow from this change. And we had lost Dr. -Q 

to the University of Illinois. 

On the other hand, some very good things came about in that year For one 
thing a student govern, mint was formed. The students drafted a constitution panned 
after the United States constitution, and it is a thoughtful and impressive work. The 
children took the task seriously, and their labors to insure that n just gc- jrunent v 
he the oroduct of their efforts would put most professional politicians to shame. In a 
S a 'LL number ol sections ol the state were represented by studen = m *he 
program'; public interest and support increased significantly; the oh ‘ 

narticipating in the program was double the number who participated in 1963, and we 
graduated the first class which contained students whose homes were ou s e o 
Lake Charles area. 

The summer of 1%7 looks very promising. Some of the faculty tuembersUiat 
nw , v i aRt sum mer will be back with us. Due to an increase ir. classroom arid 

ZZZZ TilitTs at the college, we will be back on campus. For 
have had a "part time graduate program" for students who have completed their three 
T's Ais vear U will be on a full scale because we will have our first graduates who 
must be domiciled on campus. The graduate science program will consist of lectures 
bv members of the college science faculty, and interested students will be permitted t 
wTk as^eiarch assistants to some of the faculty members who are active y engaged 
in research promts. English composition for the graduates will concentrate on the 
essay. The humanities course will survey Western intellectual history m aneffort 
tie together what the students learned in their "undergraduate years. O course, 
music drama, and physical education will be open to graduate participation. 

We are still a "bargain basement" governor's program, for the annualstate 
allotment is still ten thousand dollars. Last year, it cost more than twice that much to 
The deficit is made up by tuition and boarding fees. Scholarships are award- 
ed to needy students from a fund collected and administered by our Parents Association. 

To date we have enrolled nearly two hundred children. Although . w€ |have made 
but one formal followup study (and that was done about six years ago) the bulk of the 
from graduates and their parents and teachers indicates that the 

impact of the program has been good. 

I shall conclude this presentation with a quotation from a letter written to me s ' 
i960 bv the late Professor Franklin Shaw of the University of Alabama, for it sums up 
beautifully the philosophy which has guided our efforts to educate the children in our 

charge: 

The evolutionary leap separating man from other creatures is 
marked by his capacity for releasing himself from ihe confines of 
existing frameworks through reconciliation. It is through such 
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release that man builds cultures, laughs, invents and transcends 
all manner of bondage. . . .If he is a transcendent creature, uniquely 
capable of reconciliation, his education should be suited to his 
transcendent nature. The doctrine of formal discipline, which is 
still with us, is suited to his animal heritage but not to his trans- 
cendent nature which distinguishes him, phylogenetically, from 
other creatures. His transcendent nature calls for larger views 
within the framework of which mere facts take on meaning. The 
doctrine of formal discipline gives priority to rehearsal in factual 
information. Educational practice deriving from it assumes that 
students must be reduced to a state of passive acquisition before 
they can venture into higher realms of abstraction. The typical 
result, of course, is that they keep on demanding "facts" when 
they are offered the opportunity to cope with meaning. Stated 
otherwise, they insist on be.ng something other than fully human 
because they have been trained to prize their animal heritage but 
not their humanity, their transcendent nature. I believe that they 
can be taught theory from the outset. ... In so doing I believe we 
could invite them tc reach beyond anything we have to offer and to 
evolve knowledge in a way that has always occurred in the history 
of mankind but that has not been introduced very effectively into 
the educational process. I believe that education can be modeled 
after Man's transcendent nature and that students can be invited 
to make inductive leaps and that such leaps can be produced with 
regularity. . . . 



THE TOTAL DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT: 

A NEW APPROACH TO SEEKING STATE LEGISLATION FOR THE GIFTED 

Mary M. Pilch 

In 19G2 the Council of Chief State School Officers, in their publication, Gifted 
Children and You th, had this to say about the education of the gifted: 

As a part of the total function of providing educational oppor- 
tunities appropriate to individual differences of pupils at all 
levels of ability, American public education is confronted with 
the obligation to identify and make specific provisions for those 
individuals who are gifted. Our basic concepts of democracy 
regarding the worth and dignity of each individual indicate a 
definite need for such educational provisions. 

Identification and selection of giftedness must be concerned with many kinds of 
talent in varying degrees of excellence. Recent research indicates that giftedness is a 
multidimensional phenomenon consisting of many special abilities which are uncorrela- 
ted or are related to such a small degree that measurement of one dimension will not 
necessarily predict what the other abilities may be. It therefore must not be assumed 
that intellectual capacity as measured by an intelligence test should be the sole means 
for selecting the gifted. Valid identification of those special abilities that comprise the 
phenomenon of giftedness should therefore include various means for assessing gifted 
potential in as many different areas and at as many levels as possible. 

Based upon this rationale, a working definition of the gifted is in order: 
Giftedness is a multifaceted dimension, which includes several parallel types of talent 
and extraordinary ability, each of which is recognized to have its own importance. The 
term includes not only the exceptionally high learning ability type (high IQ), but also 
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.. 1 hicrh Hpcrree of such abilities as creativity, imagina 

those possessing a comparatively high degree at sucn a 

tion, intellectual flexibility, and originality. 

. • Htieri "Challenges for Education from Creative 

C. W. Taylor, in a paper titled i^naneng 

Findings" says: 

The research findings show that students 

than is often assumed for doing a wide variety ° r,hl "“* . JT „ 
learning, so we strongly urge that students be seen as th.nters, 
not merely • learners.” The total picture suggests that a great 
number of different thinking and learning processes in students 
co7d be developed for their later use. If educators would con- 
ceive that students are really thinkers (not )«S know <4* £>■ 
ers), we believe that much greater development of all of 
potential abilities in our youth would occur. 

Stating the matter otherwise, we believe that different attitudes, 

abilities and other psychological characteristics are needed or 

ooerattng present programs and systems than for focusing on the 

problem areas and trying to troubleshoot and ^upontte 

present systems. We also feel that we are 

ore oaring people for change, for keeping on the rig 

change " and even for bringing about needed changes in knowledge 

and practices. Certainly we should help them learn how to keep 

breast o changing knowledge "on their own” and even further to 

be aSve participants in the expanding knowledge explosion 

industry. 

When student talent becomes popular,, 

to be nurtured and appropriately trained, t eri ^ ea er giftedness can properly 
achieving .ha, educational environed, wf h.n curr P (cular 
flourish. Teacher selection an raini g, administrative procedures, and 

materials and processes, flexible ^ thgn he planne d and implemented to 

provisions for special services an o . . stated in another way, the effec- 

assure greater self actualization who, when they, enter 

tive provision of carefully selected S * P® 2i ftedness requires utilization of 

school, reveal capacities which can be current and 

the most sophisticated resources ava ’ employment of programing so flex- 

responsive techniques relating to learning I Uieor, ^plcyment » fleeted 

iblTthat it will ^ 

£ quality^education for all gibed child™ and 

The total concept approach demands ^“ngjesj thau T P hls 

at the state level. This will assure that all the gifted ^ we find way? t o 

totality concept is, and must be, roa ^ ^ U ract J ri8tic 0 f most schools in our nation 
modify many of the current, practi re qpond to the special educational 

and that we reconstruct changes and to give 

and related needs of the gifted. P nroces ses it is logical to presume that 

services be a commitment of the state depart- 
ments of education. 

More specifically, the total development welt ^T„‘d 

sideration for review and adaptation r,r °“|* s S J k t(J reduce the tlme ga p which exists 
bt” d h and the dissemination and implementation of these 



findings within the organized American school system. Some of these processes are 
noted below. They are not presented in rank order, nor is the list to be considered 
complete; it is, however, adequate to illustrate the potential of the total development 
concept for planning statewide provisions for the gifted. 

1. Accumulation of timely and sufficient data through modern information 
processing procedures that will result in the collection, storage, updating, 
and accessibility of information about students. This would provide the 
capability for establishing a dynamic, sensitive, and reliable identification 
and selection process. 

2. Expanded and continuing inservice education programs for teachers which 
emphasize the understanding and application of techniques for the develop- 
ment of productive thinking, and currently, development of more effective 
machinery for working with state teacher preparation institutions in the 
selection and training of talented and creative teachers to instruct and guide 
the gifted in problem centered curricula. 

3. Irr "oved accessibility, in sufficient amount, of essential support materials 

by both gifted students and their teachers. This would include such 
rces as rich library centers, electronic aids, laboratory facilities, 
and various visual aids. 

4. Assurance of a sufficient supply of effective guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel and services for all gifted in all schools from kindergarten through 
grade 12, in order to help them develop a clear definition of self and all 
that this implies for their learning experience ana needs. 

5. Expansion of existing syllabi in both depth and scope and construction of new 
ones to assure curricular guides specifically designed to involve the gifted in 
mental operations which go well beyond the usual exercises in cognitive and 
memory learning. 

6. Implementation of flexible scheduling at all grade levels to assure greater 
opportunities for individualized and small group instruction and activities. 

7. Broadened use of out of school resources, to include use of other educa- 
tional institutions, campsites, cultural and scientific centers, and profes- 
sional and lay organizations and agencies, etc. 

8. Study and adaptation of ways for implementing well defined articulation 
procedures between school levels (elementary, junior high, senior high, 
colleges) so that educational experiences for the gifted can be planned as a 
continuing process which is developmental and spiral in structure and content. 

9. Search for means to implement workable procedures which will provide an 
ever widening choice of available courses beyond the present standard col- 
lege preparatory sequence. Broadening contacts, such as with the human- 
ities and allied subjects, are needed to enhance the quality of the basic 
educational program for the gifted. 

10. Development of guidelines for systems of evaluation, so that local schools can 
regularly assess, modify, and adapt their processes. These systems would 
encourage the sustaining of high quality programs and continuity in the growth 
of the individual student and his curriculum. 

All this leads to the need for seeking legislative action at the state level. Local 
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school districts, burdened with population pro- 
loss to find finances to U nd e r Late such aj attitude toward expanding federal 

viding for their gifted students. A . . . authorities to turn more and 

aids and ihe controls these aids mig t l “P ^ ° necessary expansion and improvement 
more to them own state *•"> 

1*!^ strTand'wTld create forces which wouid make state departments of educa- 
tion the most dynamic educational change agents in their respec ive 

„ „r jrrr? Ksrrr 

I shall attempt to indicate what such a plan involves. 

i t i rr* a i at i vp nid for the gifted should provide funds which will 

enable ^ t ,^'®^ e * p ^ 1 ®'™’ e ^^*™^^* s m ^j 0 p^r < ide^r th^ir'adminirtr^ioifand 

t^itd X-r^mvision for adequate and available consults- 

tive services. 

2 . A state plan for legislative aid for 

and projects initiated, expanded, and tmprove s agencies w ith the approval and 

operati^among^veral^ cOTrtguous^chool districts, state local arrangements, and 
even interstate projects and programs. 

meet the special educational and re al ' d . “^eloped to respond to 

srsrts and - - 

offered to the majority of children in the UBual classroo 
a. A state plan for legislative aid for the jftad 

— r c: rss — ■ 

promise of substantial growth toward new goals. 

2l£T. S=rro,X Jdre.. - “ 

are derived «• • — * 

ut i UzecT Lid” w here appropriate made available to local school districts. 

6. A state Plan for legislative aid for the ^."^'me^ wt'used 

mental structured des,^ 1 ^ mv^vement in planning their program. The 

in pror o t.r.g expenditures attributan n^imates the amount or amounts to be 

plan for funding should be 80 de “®“- increas e the level of aid already in operation, 
provided by state aid to supplement and increase 

* A nfn,. for legislative aid for the gifted should provide means foe 
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implementing effective procedures, not only for identification and selection purposes, 
buu also for appropriate measurements of educational achievement. These would be 
administered regularly to evaluate the effectiveness of the local programs in meeting 
the special educational needs of the gifted 

8. A state plan for legislative aid for the gifted should, in cases of failure of 
local districts to comply with the provisions of the plan, include the right to withhold 
payment of funds until the state department of education is satisfied that the situation 
has been adjusted to comply with the provisions of the plan. Exercising such controls 
should give greater assurance that adequate educational services and activities for the 
gifted are being provided by the local districts. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF CONCEPT AND 
CREATIVE THINKING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN: 

AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION 

Dorothy A. Sisk 

Educators are just beginning to realize the important role that the self concept 
5 as a behavior determinant and its equally important role in mental health. Its 
ct on creative thinking ij also becoming more apparent as more is learned con- 
, riling the creative personality and the factors involved in creative thinking. The 
relationship between intelligence and self concept has not been clea’ ly delineated, 
although self concept does appear to mediate certain kinds of perceptions. 

Although interaction among self concept, ability, and creative thinking has not 
been adequately investigated, inferences can be drawn from an analysis of character- 
istics of individuals who have been identified as being creative, possessing positive self 
concepts, or having high mental ability or aptitude. In many cases, these characteris- 
tics appear to be quite similar, thus indicating the possibility of general characteris- 
tics held in common by all three groups. 

As educators have become more aware of their role in fostering self knowledge 
(Combs, 1962; Cate, Cunningham, and Landman, 1963), several theoretical proposi- 
tions have been offered to further develop self knowledge. Maslow (Anderson, 1959) 
maintains that any technique which will increase self knowledge in depth should also, in 
principle, increase creativity by making available the inner sources of fantasy. also 
sees this growth requiring courage and strength in the individual, as well as protection, 
permission, and encouragement from the environment. 

Combs (1962) indicates that students must be free to have their own ideas, to 
express themselves, and to explore basically what they are. He views the classroom as 
a laboratory geared to self development, with teachers who are sensitive to feelings and 
values, and alert to encouraging the students to examine their ideas, thoughts, and 
feelings about themselves and others with candor. 

Torrance (19^5), in exploring the relationship between positive self concept and 
creative functioning, reports that development of self concept as it relates -o one s 
creative powers is a continuous process and can be consciously developed. He founo 
that through talking about their creative activities the students clarified and developed 
their self concepts as they related to creative functioning. Torrance suggests guidlines 
that educators might use discussing the students’ creative writing with them ( e • S • » 
stressing such concepts as picturesque speech, vividness, humor, emotions, and 
curiosity), 

The present study was designed (a) to provide experimental evidence concerning 
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the influence of the self concept and ability on creative thinking as these operate sing y 
and in interaction and (b) to investigate the feasibility of systematical y eve op g 
programs which attempt to provide an environment designed to increase self 
knowledge The major concern of this study was to investigate experimentally what 
e ffect sexposu re to L environment specifically planned to increase self knowledge had 
on the crTative thinking of elemenuu-y school cnildren. 

sitions were implemented in actual classroom situations by the following general 
methods: 

1 In order to free their own ideas, to express themselves, and to explore 
basically what they are, the students had oral and written exercises that dealt with 
topics that encouraged looking at oneself and how one feels about oneself, re 

as self knowledge exercises. 

2 In order to clarify and develop their self concepts as they relate to creative 
cussed with one another. 

3 In order to provide relative freedom and safety of self expression, the 
students were called upL only if they indicated a desire to participate in the discussion, 

thus encouraging or emphasizing protection, permiss on, and encouragement. Th 

teacher limbed his interaction by neither agreeing nor disagreeing but merely 
the discussion. 



H ypothe se s 

Four major hypotheses guided the present study: 

1. Students who have had self knowledge exercises and discussion wWshow a 
simificantlv higher level of creative thinking on postexperiment measures (£ V, 0j) 
ZtSS* have had either (a, nonself Wlodge genera, topic eaerc.ses 

and discussion or (b) nc exercises and discussion. 

■£sr 

and success (Chickering, 1958: Shaw, 1963, Fink, 9 ). 

3 Regardless of experimental treatment, there will be a significant difference 
- ton) on Saperlment Measures o, creative MO* for students who ave low 
ability The literature indicates that up to a certain point IQ does ^ a differen e 
creativity, but that beyond the 95th percentile it d^s not se^.mp^ * of 

n^LSsrpa":,^ ri »• 

5*;^ d 

with IQ to a lescer eaten,, although again both measures are predicted 
to Le higher for high IQ students. 

4 Low ability students who have high self concepts will perform on experi- 
n , , i5 measures of creative thinking at a significantly higner level (2 6° 5 ) than 
^il^ students who have low self concepts, while high ability students wUh low 
l Zi concits will perform at a lower level than high ability students with , high self 
cn rents It was also hypothesized that the ordering of mean scores by self concept, 

. P * nnH abilit . ctouds wouid be as follows: Students in the treatment which 
knowledge^ exercises would perform at a higher level on the exercises 
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than the other two treatments. The order within this group should be high self concept 
-high IQ; high self concept- average IQ; high self concept-low IQ and low self concept 
—high IQ doing equally well (high self concept should give the low IQ student an equal- 
izing element with the high IQ student who may be hamper ad by a low self concept); low 
self concept — average IQ; and, last of all, low self concept low IQ. 

The same order should follow for the other two treatments, with students in the 
treatment that had discussion and regular exercises doing better than the control, as 
the discussion should havo some positive effect on the students as they followed the 
same directions for freed -m of expression, although the topics were of a general 
nature in contrast to the first treatment's topics on subjects dealing with self. 

Subjects 

The subjects consisted of a random sample of 15 classes of sixth grade students 
(N=400), with their 15 teachers, drawn from the total sixth grade population (N=908) of 
a small unified school district in southern California. The sample represented all 
segments of the community, which ranges from low socioeconomic, one family dwell- 
ings and high rental apartments. 

The teachers of the sample (seven males and eight females) ranged from those 
who had taught from one to two years to those who had taught from seven to 10 years. 

The sixth grade was chosen to avoid the creativity slump as reported by 
Torrance (1965) and Fleming (1962), in which there was a noticeable drop in creativity 
at the end of the third grade; and also due to the availability of appropriate test instru- 
ments at this grade level. 

Instruments 

The instruments used were: 

1. Bills Index of Adjustment and Values (Bills, 1953, Bills, Vance, and 
McDean, 1951), which yielded a measure of self, acceptance of self, and ideal self. 

2. Guilford Tests of Cr 3 ative Thinking (Names for Stories and Ways to Use It) 
(Guilford, 1959), which yielded measures of fluency, flexibility, and originality. 

3. California Test of Mental Maturity, which yielded a measure of general 

ability. 

Procedures 

A pilot study (N=57) was undertaken to determine whether the instruments were 
appropriate to the study. The appropriateness of the questions and the amount of time 
necessary to administer the instruments were determined. 

Following the pilot study, the 15 classes of the sample were randomly assigned 
as class units to one of three treatment groups: 

1. Those who participated in writing exercises and discussions on topics en- 
couraging self knowledge. 

2. Those who paiticipated in writing exercises and discussions on topics which 
were general in scope. 

3. Those who were given the tests on creative thinking and self concept without 
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any intervening treatments. 



The teachers were contacted individually and the essays and general instructions 
for conducting the classroom discussions were distributed to groups one and two. Each 
lesson including 20 minutes of essay writing and 20 minutes of discussion conducted by 
the individual classroom teacher. There were five lessons, one lesson for each week 
in the five week experimental period. 

At the end of the five week period, all subjects were given the tests, using 
Names for Stories and Ways to Use It as creative thinking measures and the Bills Index 
of Adjustment and Values as a measure of self concept. Students who attained a self 
concept score of 101 or above were considered high self concept students. (This score 
was used as it represents one standard deviation above the mean. ) Those students who 
obtained a self concept score of 75 or below were consid' red low self concept students. 

(A score of 75 represents one standard deviation below the mean.) 

A measure of general aptitude was obtained from the California Test of Mental 
Maturity (CTMM). These scores were available in the student’s cumulative records. 
Ability groups were formed using this data. Students who attained a total IQ score of 
125 or above on the CTMM were considered gifted or high ability students. (This score 
was one standard deviation above the mean, and it is also comparable to the cutoff point 
of most organized gifted programs.) Students who attained a total IQ score of 105-115 
were considered average ability students. Those with scores of 90 or below were con- 
sideied low ability students. (A score of 90 is one standard deviation below the mean.) 

7 he groups were equated for the number of boys and girls to counteract any sex differ- 
ences that might have influenced the scores. 

Three measures were available for each member of the sample: one score for 
self concept, one score for intellectual aptitude, and three separate scores for creative 
thinking— fluency , originality, and flexibility. These data were analyzed, using a 
3x3x2 analysis of variance design to provide information about the influence of the 
self concept on creative thinking and the influence of ability and self concept on 
creative thinking, as they operated singly and in interaction. The design took account 
of three levels of ability, three treatments, and two levels of self concept. 

Analysis of the scores was undertai * , using a full factorial analysis of variance 
design for unequal cells. The means; standard deviations; standard errors; f. ratios for 
homogeneity of variance and for significance of treatments and their interaction; and t_ 
ratios were computed and evaluated for statistical significance. 



Analysis of the Data 

Comparison of the treatment groups on creative thinking . Table 1 presents an 
analysis of variance summary utilizing flexibility as the criterion measure. Intelli- 
gence, self concept, and treatment, as well as pertinent interactions are explored. It 
can be seen that three main effects (i.e. , intelligence, seif concept, and treatment) 
showed a significant relationship to the criterion. 

Inceiligence was found to be significantly related to scores on flexibility (. 001), 
with self concept and treatment also indicating relationships that were significant (.05). 
The interactions were not significant. 
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Table 1 



Analysis of Variance Summa^ Table : 
Sum of Squares df 



Intelligence (I) 


480.275 


2 


Self Concept (s) 


59.850 


1 


Treatment (T) 


94.450 


2 


IS 


45.076 


2 


IT 


7. 18C 


4 


sr 


58. 127 


2 


1ST 


39.861 


4 


Mean 


2991.613 


1 


Error 


1295.904 


89 



Flexibility as 


Criterion 




Mean Square 


_F 


£ 


240.137 


16.49 


.001 


59.850 


4.11 


.05 


47.225 


3, ’4 


.05 


22.83.1 


1. o7 


N. S. 


1.790 


. 12 


N. S. 


29.064 


2.00 


N. S. 


9.965 


. 68 


N. S. 


2991.613 

14.561 


205.46 





Using fluency as ciiterion (see Table 2), only one variable, self concept, showed 
a significant effect (.001). Intelligence and treatment, which had shown significant 
effects using flexibility as the criterion, failed to reach statistical significance when 
fluency was used as the criterion. 



Table 2 

Analysis of Variance Summary Table: Fluency as Criterion 



source Sum of Squares 



Intelligence (I) 


7.616 


Self Concept (S) 


91. 977 


Treatment (T) 


20. 152 


IS 


1.70f 


IT 


43.386 


ST 


11.571 


1ST 


63. 342 


Mean 


3221.613 


Error 


1164.129 



df 


Mean Square 


F 


£ 


2 


3.809 


.29 


N. S. 


1 


91.977 


7.03 


.001 


2 


10.076 


. 77 


N. S. 


2 


.852 


.65 


N. S. 


4 


10.846 


.80 


N. S. 


2 


5.786 


.44 


N. S. 


4 


15.835 


1.21 


N. S. 


1 


3221.613 


246.299 




89 


13.080 







A third comparison was made using originality as a criterion (see Txble 3). 

In this analysis, intelligence was significantly related to originality (. 001), and there 
was also a significant interaction between self concept and treatment (.05). 

In summary, intelligence was found to be significantly related to measures of 
flexibility and originality, but not to a measure of fluency. Self concept was plated to 
measures of flexibility and fluency, but not to a measure oi originality. Treatment wa. 
ound to have a significant effect on a measure of flexibility. When oripna ity was the 
criterion there was a significant interaction between self concept and treatment. 



Since intelligence was found to be significantly related to flexibility and origin- 
ality, but not to fluency, a comparison of the levels of ability was studied for a clearer 
understanding of the relationship. These explorations are reported below. 
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Table 3 



Analysis of Variance Summary Tab' 0, Originality as Criterion 



Source 


Sum of Square 


Intelligence (I) 


62.764 


Self Concept (S) 


5.757 


Treatment (T) 


1.295 


IS 


6.225 


IT 


7.081 


ST 


17.785 


1ST 


15.992 


Mean 


233.901 


Error 


239.404 



df 


Mean Square 


F 


£ 


2 


31.382 


11.67 


.001 


1 


5.757 


2. 14 


N. S. 


2 


.647 


. 24 


N. S. 


2 


3. 112 


1 . 16 


N. S. 


4 


1.77'- 


.66 


N. S. 


2 


8.892 


3.31 


.05 


4 


4.00 


1.49 


N. S. 


1 


233.901 


86.95 




89 


2.690 







rn mnarison of mean differences on descriptive and criterion measures between 
high and low ability students. Table 4 indicates the mean values, standard deviations 
arnTt” scores of self concept, treatment, fluency, flexibility, and originality for higu 
and low ability students. It can be seen that high ability students have significantly 
higher means on two ratings, that of originality (. 0005), and flexibility (.0005). core., 
for high ability students were not significantly higher than low ability students on sell, 
fluency, or treatment 



Table 4 



Comparison of Means I 
on Self Concept, Treatment 





Mgh Ability 


(N-36) 


Variable 


Mean 


S,D. 


Self 


1.44 


.50 


Treatment 


2.00 


.89 


Fluency 


6. 19 


3,48 


Originality 


2.41 


1 37 


Flexibility 


9.31 


4.08 



***** significant at .0005 level (3, 



r High and Low Ability Students 
Fluency, Originality, and Flexibility 



Low Ability (N-32) 
Mean S. D. 




1.50 


.50 


- .45 


2.25 


.84 


-1.18 


6.50 


4.18 


- .40 


.56 


.34 


5.36***** 


3.97 


3.83 


5, 54 ***** 



i -tailed test) 



C omparison of mean differences on descriptiv e and criterion measures 
between high and low s elf concept students. As previously indicated, self concept was 
founJ tol-e significantly related to flexibility and fluency, but not to originality (see 
Tables 1 and 2). In order to provide information on the proposition that higft self 
concept as* oppose'’ to low self concept is related to certain kinds of creative thinking, 
a comparison of the means for high and low 6 elf concept students *vas made (see 
Table 5 '. Since these analyses were post hoc, a more stringent critical value (.025) 
was adopted before interpretation of any findings was made. Students with high self con- 
cept had significantly higher (.005) mean scores on the measure of fluency, and signifi- 
cantly higher (.025) mean scores on the measure of flexibility. The mean scores on in- 
telligence, treatment, and the third creative thinking factor of originality were not sig- 
nificantly different foi the two self concept groups. 

Ccnmarifion of mean differ ences on descriptive and criterion measureg ^ ^ 
betweerTstudents having jjttjxjrcises and students having nonself exercises. Self 
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concept and treatment were found to be significantly related to the criterion ot origin- 
alitv (see Table 3). In order to understand this interaction more dearly, a compai son 
was made of the means of the variables between students who had self exercises and 
students who had regular exercises (see Table 6). Students who had seU exercises had 
significantly higher means on measures of fluency and flexibility (.025) than students 
who had regular exercises. Originality was not significantly different in stu en s w o 
had self exercises and students who had regular exercises. Intelligence and self con- 
cent were also not significantly different. 



Table 5 



Comparison of Means for High and Low Self Concept Students 
on IQ, Treatment, Fluency, Originality, and Flexibility 



High Self Concept 
Variable (N=44) 





Mean 


S,D. 


IQ 


2.00 


.86 


Treatment 


2.05 


a 89 


Fluency 


7.07 


3.71 


Originality 


1.96 


2.09 


Flexibility 


7.30 


4.41 



** Significant at .025 lev :1 (1.96 
**** Significant at .005 level (2.58 



Low Self Concept 



(N=6u) 



Mean 


S,D. 


t 


2.06 


.76 


- 7 40 


2.05 


.81 


- .01 


5.21 


3.46 


2. 66**** 


1.44 


1.65 


1.41 


5.44 


4.39 


2. 14** 



1 -tailed test) 
1 -tailed test) 



Table 6 

Comparison of Means for Students Who Have Had Self Exercises 
and Students Who Have Had Regular Exercises 
on IQ, Seif Concept, Fluency, Originality, and Flexibility 



t 

93 

- 1.21 
- 2 . 01 ** 
.35 

-2. 15 -: * 

** Significant at .025 level (1.96 1-tailed test) 



Variable 

IQ 

Self 

Fluency 

Originality 

T^lovihilitv 



Self Exercise 
(N=35) 

Mean S. D. 
2.17 .79 

1.46 -51 

6.71 3.53 

1.77 2.03 

7.77 4.40 



Regular Exercise 
(N=32) 

Mean S. D. 

2.00 .72 

1.31 .47 

5.09 3.01 

1.94 1.78 

5.50 4.22 



Comparison of mean Hiff.rpnccs on d escriptive and criterion measure s 
^H„ 00 n"ctnripnt s having self exercises and studenjs having no self exerc^es. Table 
indicate .ha, flexibUiiy was the only mean that dit rentiated, statically. atudeMs 
having self concept exercises from those having no exercises, or those who had omy 
the nonself exercises. The students who had self exercises had hig er scores on 
flexibility than the students who had no exercises. 

Comna r ison of the means of high and l ow selfco n cept stu d e ^s mjhejhree ^ 
treatments on measures ot rmeoey fle.lbillty. and originality. In a comparison 
^rTouThiterai^ons ViTthe"crealive thinking factor of originality, self concept was 
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found to be significantly related to treatment (. 0 r >). In order to understand more clearly 
the intei action of self concept with the various treatments, a comparison was made of 
the means on measures of IQ, fluency, originality, and flexibility. A comparison of 
the mean scores for the various creativity measures revealed that students with high 
self concepts in the self exercise group had significantly higher scores on measures of 
fluency (.025) and originality (.01) (see Table 3). Although the mean score on flexi- 
bility was not statistically significant, it did approach significance. 



Table 7 

Comparison of Means for Students Who Have Had Self Exercises 
and Students Who Have Had No Exercises 
on IQ, Self Concept, Fluency, Originality, and Flexibility 



Self Exercise 
Variable (N=35) 





Mean 


S.D. 


IQ 


2.17 


.79 


Self 


1.46 


.51 


Fluency 


6.71 


3.53 


Originality 


1.77 


2.03 


Flexibility 


7.77 


4.40 


k * Significant at 


.025 level 


(1.96 



Control Group 
(N=40) 



Mean 


S.D. 


t 


1.95 


.88 


-1.15 


1.45 


.51 


- .06 


6.03 


4.16 


- .77 


1.33 


1.75 


-1.02 


5.40 


4.48 


-2.31 



-tailed test) 



Table 8 



Comparison of Means of Fluency, Flexibility, and Originality 
of High and Low Self Concept Students 
in Self Exercise and Discussion Treatment 





High Seif Concept 


Variable 


Mean 


S. D, 


IQ 


2.00 


.73 


Fluency 


7.94 


3.31 


Originality 


2.63 


2.39 


Flexibility 


9.00 


4.03 


** Significant at .025 level 


(1.96 


*** Significant at .01 level 


(2.33 



Low Self 


Co] 't 




Mean 


SiL 


f 


2.31 


.82 


-l7l9 


5.68 


3.45 


1. 96** 


1.05 


1.35 


2. 33*** 


6.74 


4.53 


1.55 


1 -tailed test) 






1-tailed test) 







A similar comparison of high and low self concept students in the group which 
had received nonself knowledge general topic exercises and discussion indicated 
that high self concept students had significantly higher means on the measures of 
fluency (.025) than did low self concept students (see Table 9). 
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Table 9 



Comparison of Means of Fluency, Flexibility, and Originality 
of High and Low Self Concept Students 
in Regular Exercises and Discussion Treatment 





High Self Concept 


Variable 


Mean 


S.D. 


IQ 


2.00 


.94 


Fluency 


6.60 


3.44 


Originality 


1.60 


1.27 


Flexibility 


6.60 


4.74 



Low Self Concept 




Mean 


S.D. 




2.00 


.62 


0 


4.41 


2.59 


2. 00*** 


2.09 


1.97 


- .72 


5.00 


3.98 


.99 



*** Significant at .01 level (2.33, 1-tailed test) 



When high and low self concept students in the group receiving no exercises or 
discussion were compared on the same factors it was found that there were no sig- 
nificant differences between high and low self concept students on any of the three 
factors (see Table 10). 

An inspection of Tables 8, 9, and 10 shows that students who had high self con- 
cepts and who participated in the self exercises and discussion had higher mean scores 
on the three factors of creative thinking than did the students with high self concepts in 
the other two treatment groups. 



Table 10 



Comparison of Means of Fluency, Flexibility, and Originality 
of High and Low Self Concept Students 
in Control Group Receiving No Exercises and No Discussion 



Variable 

IQ 

Fluency 

Originality 

Flexibility 



High Self Concept 


Low Self Concept 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




2.00 


.97 


1.91 


.81 


.32 


6. 56 


4.20 


5.59 


4.17 


.73 


1. 56 


2. 12 


1.14 


1.39 


.75 


6. 17 


4.32 


4.77 


4.62 


.98 



Findings as Related to Hypotheses 

Hypothesis No. 1 . There were no statistically significant differences between 
thf means of the three treatment groups using fluency and originality as criteria. The 
mean scores among treatment groups did differ, however, when flexibility was used as 
a criterion. A closer analysis of the specific treatment groups revealed evidence 
indicating that students who had self-knowledge exercises and discussion had signifi- 
cantly higher mean scores on fluency and flexibility when compared with students who 
had nonself-knowledge general topic exercises and discussion. However, these re- 
lationships did not hold when originality was t' j criterion. Also, students who had self 
exercises and discussion had significantly higher means o’, the factor of flexibility when 
they were compared with students who had no exercises and discussion, but there were 
no significant differences on the factors of fluency and originality. 
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In analyzing the scores, irrespective of statistical significance, the highest 
mean scores on the three factors of creative thinking were not all achieved by the group 
which received self-knowledge exercises, as was predicted. The group receiving the 
self-knowledge exercises did score highest on posttreatment measures of fluency and 
flexibility, but the group which received regular or nonself-knowledge general topic 
exercises and discussion had the highest mean scores on the posttreatment measure of 
originality. 

In summary, then, the first hypothesis was only partially substantiated. The 
measures of creative thinking interacted independently of one another with the treat- 
ment groups. Flexibility was the only creative thinking factor that showed consistent 
significant differences among the three treatment groups. This finding points to the 
importance of viewing creative thinking as a multifaceted concept. The particular 
treatment that was planned to increase self-knowledge and thereby increase creative 
thinking appears to enhance only the creative thinking factor of flexibility. Specific 
plans to increase the factors of fluency and originality may involve different strategies. 
It is also possible that the short length of time was not sufficient to affect all the 
variables or factors of creative thinking equally. 

Hypothesis No. 2 . Self concept was found to be related to fluency, but not to 
flexibility and originality. A comparison of the means of high and low self concept 
students on the three measures of creative thinking revealed that high self concept 
students had significantly higher mean scores on f'uency and flexibility than did low 
self concept students. However, the relationship did not hold when originality was used 
as a criterion. High self concept students had higher means than low self concept 
students on originality, but the differences between the means were not statistically 
significant. 

Thus, a student may have a high self concept and be flexible (capable of shifting 
ideas) and fluent (ready with many answers), but not original. Fluency and flexibility 
are both derived quantitatively: Flexibility is the number of shifts of ideas; fluency is 
the number of ideas, regardless of quality. Originality, however, calls for ideas 
that are unique and unusual. Originality clearly calls for more than high self concept. 
It can be concluded that if one has a high self concept, he is more apt to be flexible and 
fluent, but not necessarily more original. 

Therefore, hypothesis two was only partially substantiated, with high self con- 
cept students scoring significantly higher on two of the creative factors, fluency and 
flexibility, but not on originality. 

Hypothesis No, 3. A general analysis of intelligence, and its relation to the 
three factors of creative thinking, revealed that intelligence was significantly related 
only to flexibility and to originality. Using high ability and low ability groups, the 
mean scores were found to be significantly different on the factors of originality and 
flexibility, but not on the factor of fluency. Average ability students revived a 
statistically higher (. 005) mean on originality than did low ability students, and they 
also achieved higher scores on flexibility, but the differences were not statistically 
significant. The average group did not do as well as the low ability group on fluency. 
Again, the problem of quantity versus quality in creative thinking is evident. 



Hypothesis three was not totally supported since students with high ability 
received scores which were significantly different only on originality and flexibility. 

Hypothesis No. 4 . In general, it was predicted that self concept would interact 
with ability in predicting performance on the measures of creative thinking. Self con- 
cept and ability did not interact at a statistically significant level in predicting per- 
formance on any of the three criterion measures. Therefore, hypothesis four must 
be rejected. 



Discussion and Implications 



In summary, it can be stated that creative thinking is a complex domain. 
Studies which use a total creative thinking score combining throe or more subfactors 
such as fluency, flexibility, and originality are losing much valuable data on the more 
complex interrelations among certain components of creative thinking and other 
variables. 



It is important for educators and psychologists to improve teaching methods, to 
explore techniques for structuring the classroom environment, and to devise practical 
and efficient means for stimulating creative thinking. The treatment known as self- 
exercises and discussion which was used in this study had a clearly positive effect on 
flexibility, a mildly positive* effect on fluency, and no effect on originality. 



Originality, the qualitative aspect of creative thinking, may take longer to 
develop than the short term of five weeks would allow. On the other hand, it may be 
less amenable to development in all individuals and be more of a specific talent that 
one either has or does not have. It would appear that this last supposition has merit, 
since originality was found to be related to intelligence, with high intelligence or high 
ability students receiving statistically higher means on originality than low ability 
students, and average ability students receiving statistically higher means than low 
ability students. 



It is also possible that specific plans for increasing the individual factors will 
need to be developed, and as this treatment had a positive effect on flexibility, other 
treatments may need to be devised to increase the factors of fluency and originality. 

The role of ability was briefly touched upon in the discussion of the three treat- 
ments. However, in the light of the general trend in research on the gifted or high 
ability student to assume that those students have high self concepts, it should be pointed 
out that the present study found no significant relationship between ability and self 
concept. 

High self concept was found to be related to flexibility and fluency. If one has a 
high self concept, he or she i„ then more apt to be flexible and fluent, but not necessar- 
ily original. The high score on flexibility achieved by students with high self concepts 
may be due to their willingness to list many answers; that is, with a high self concept 
they are apt to put down many different answers, whereas the less flexible individual 
lists many ideas, of similar vein, which may be less threatening. 

Ability was related to flexibility and originality, but not to tluency. Originality 
comes close to the essence of creative thinking, since creative behavior involves the 
creation of something that is new or at least statistically infrequent. Fluency on the 
other hand call for the production of a large number of ideas, without a qualitative 
basis. The youngster merely lists the ideas. Clearly self concept becomes important 
here, as was indicated in the present study, since the student with the high self concept 
feels his ideas are worth putting down and eagerly expresses himself both on paper and 
in the classroom. 

The importance of self concept in the functioning of the creative individual was 
substantiated to the extent that fluency and flexibility were found to be significantly 
related to self concept; whereas, intelligence was found to be statistically related to 
originality and flexibility. 



There is no doubt that all three factors are important in today's rapid pace of 
cultural change and explosion of knowledge, and that the schools must develop a means 
of increasing both self concert and creative thinking. The problem for educators is to 
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oonents. 
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AN INTERSTATE COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO FACILITATE 
STATE LEGISLATION FOR THE GIFTED 

William G. Vassar 

Today we are involved in many unique ami 

of problems in American educat ion. T “ d ^ ” “ be structured on a coopera- 
fact that education for all pupils m all of out school, n».M be ^ ^ of 

Sr " cc^^r Ld Las are transmitted with 

case across state and regional lines on a nationwide basis. 

educational agency as a viable part of the federal system. 



Rt ntes have a tremendous role to pla) . 



One of the chief legal responsibil- 
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ities of all state legislatures is the education of its children and youth. Education is 
both the end product and the most foreseeable of any state government. And in many 
ways, the future of the states will rest on the pivotal question of whether or not they 
will be able to make the sacrifices and meet the demands of the American people for 
educational excellence as well as the demands of the fast approaching age of imple- 
mentation of many of the innovations now on the horizon. 

Today, the federal government is participating in the education of our children 
and youth on a permanent and increasingly active basis. Traditionally, the states have 
had the major responsibility for education, but now we are coming to realize that ed- 
ucation is too important to be left to the haphazard chance of unconnected state and 
local efforts. It is also too complex to be left to a single guiding federal hand. 

To strengthen the states' capacities to meet the needs of the great society in 
which we live, there must be new, creative and innovative devices for state action in 
the education of our nation's most precious possession-its human resources. If the 
states fail to take action with a profound degree of urgency and sense of responsi- 
bility, they will forfeit their best chance to shape the course of this nation, and all 
educational opportunities for our children and youth will be less because of this for- 
feiture. 



I think the time has come for the states to grasp this opportunity to act in 
concert— to join in an exciting, new innovative vehicle: an interstate cooperative 
approach to quality legislation for our most able children and youth. 

Public education is often regarded by some as a dominant social force in the 
development of a democracy, by others as a bulwark of national security, and by still 
others as a means of increased economic returns to the individual and to the state. 

The states, bearing as they do a heavy responsibility for provision of public elementary 
and secondary education, face an accelerating need for sufficient funds to provide 
adequate educational programs and equality of educational opportunity for every child. 

A number of individual states have made significant progress within the framework of 
their own socioeconomic situations, but little has been done to develop a cooperative 
attack on tue educational provisions and problems of our brightest children and youth. 

Valid criticisms have been made that educational resources are not equitably 
distributed and that inefficiency in their use is prevalent. Equality of educational 
opportunity and educational excellence are familiar slogans of politicians and do-gooders, 
but these objectives have been paid only lip service in many areas of our nation, es- 
pecially in implementation of programming for our most talented pupils. The states 
have accepted the responsibility for providing public elementary and secondary school 
systems; therefore, if they are to remain "senior partners" in the provision of public 
education, they should attack all major educational problems cooperatively rather than 
individually. I submit that education of, and legislation for, our most able children and 
youth is a major educational problem. I submit that one of the most important functions 
of interstate planning is to make it possible to solve this type of educational problem on 
a cooperative basis. 

The major proble' ■ to be analyzed and studied is how the various states can 
develop legislative and fiscal patterns which will provide adequate funds from state, 
local and federal sources to promote the development of a dynamic and responsive 
policy for education of our most able pupils-a policy which maintains state responsi- 
bility for providing this education and which is in tune with the economy of the various 
states in this cooperative venture. This latter dimension means that the legislative 
programs affecting the gifted must be viewed within the larger setting of operation in 
the state and in the local school districts, including such things as economic bases, 
revenue soutces, taxation programs, etc. Such research implies the need for intra- 
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state as well as interstate cooperation. Achievement of these two types of cooperation 
at an acceptable working level is probably the prime challenge to interstate cooperation. 

We must realize that any interstate approach to cooperative aciion would not 
have authority, nor would it be expected to set policy. It would merely be the means of 
developing legislative alternatives for policy decisions which must ultimately be made 
by local and state legislative policy-making bodies. It would furnish the states with 
the best available information on legislation for the bright; it would suggest appropriate 
goals to be met by pending legislation for the gifted; it would serve to exchange informa- 
tion on legislation implemented in other states and suggest appropriate legislative 
alternatives for particular states; and it would serve to advise state educational agen- 
cies on the pitfalls and failures of previous legislation and how they might be avoided in 
the future. 

As we continue to develop this interstate relationship, we must never forget 
that though each of us may represent a different perspective in education, we all share 
the belief that we live in an explosive era when a massive effort must be made to im- 
prove the education of our brightest pupils without losing the perspective of the educa- 
tion of all children and youth. We must forge, for the future, the type of cooperative 
effort that will bring about the type of educational system that will give breadth and 
depth to American ideals of excellence and equality, and pump new blood into the main- 
stream of American hopes. 



We are approaching one of the most important decades in the history of our 
nation-a time when both individual fulfillment and national survival confront us in the 
classroom. It will be an explosive period in the education of the gifted, when new 
techniques, bold experiments, and newly conceived institutions will be blossoming in 
almost every state in the union. 



The primary direction and support for education should come from the states. 

If we are to grow as a nation, the states must rise to the challenge of giving the very 
best that is possible in our classrooms for all types of youngsters. We know that the 
federal government cannot do the job that has to be done. We will compound the con- 
fusion if the states fail to work together and in concert with the federal level. We have 
observed a vast increase in federal funds, and we have observed many a tangled mess 
that required the cooperative, new, and energetic action of states to straighten out. 

States could agree to join together for the general improvement of education of 
the gifted and specifically to investigate possible implications for legislation con- 
cerning the gifted. These interstate groups could assemble studies, suggest legisla- 
tive alternatives, collect data, disseminate information, and in general serve the 
individual states as a stimulus for state action in legislation for gifted pupils. Good, 
sound, legitimate legislation for the bright pupil at the state level can only come about 
if the states join together to plan this legislation. Without such cooperative planning 
we will be unable to meet the challenge of the decade we face. 

There are numerous problems involved in the planning, structuring, and 
implementing of the proper type of legislation for gifted pupils. Some of the questions 
involved are: 

1. Should legislation be subnitted under curriculum or under the umbrella 
of special education or education of exceptional children? 

2. What group, if any, should the legislation define (1 percent— very bright; 

10-20 percent— academically talented) ana should it be specified for talent 
in the creative arts, the performing arts, specific age groups? 

3. Should the legislation be mandatory or permissive? What are the implica- 



tions for either, the implications for teacher training, and the implications 
for implementation? 

4. Should legislation involve the matching funds concept or the excess cost 
concept? 

5. What is the relationship of the potential legislation to existing statutes? 

6. Is the legislation general enough to allow the state board of education to 
implement it properly at the local level? 

7. Should the tuition factor to private schools be considered? 

8. Should transportation costs be involved? 

9. If excess cost is part of the legislation, what would be considered excess 
cost? 

10. What factors have to be considered when planning the proper appropriations 
of monies (state administration of program; personnel at local level to 
implement legislation; instructional materials; transportation)? 

11. What is the relationship of average per pupil cost to matching funds or 
excess cost? 

12. Should the prepayment concept to cities and towns be considered? (Most 
legislation provides for monies being retained to the school districts after 
the districts have completed the implementation. ) 

These questions could be answered in relationship to the individual state by presenting 
a group of alternative actions to each of the questions. 

This vehicle of interstate planning is not to be considered one for action; it will 
have to be considered as one that may stimulate action state by state, by providing 
necessary legislative information which is not now available. The need is for a new 
approach to the study of potential legislation— an approach which places no binding 
factor on the states, but provides what they need to act wisely. 

A number of states are co; Bering the possibilities of legislation for the gifted 
or creative pupil and wondering whether to follow the legislative plans of State A or 
Stat. B. There is no study in depth of the experiences of the different states in this 
matter. There is no way in which a state now considering this special legislation can 
obtain reliable and complete information from other states which have had many years 
of experience. I do not hope for the day when the pattern of gifted program legislation 
would be the same in every state. I believe in diversity between states, and diversity 
we will continue to have. But we should have a vehicle by which each state can know 
what other states have done in this area and the arguments pro and con for any changes 
which are being considered. We should have a vehicle by which individual states could 
rapidly exchange information and plans for legislation pertaining to differentiated 
education of the gifted. California and Illinois have outstanding state legislation to 
provide for the needs of their gifted children. Both states utilise somewhat different 
approaches and rationales, but I am sure that the experiences alone of the profession- 
als in both of these states could go a long way in assisting other states in structuring 
legislation for gifted pupils. 

In recognition of the differences among states and groups of states, an inter- 
state group could conduct a series of seminars involving legislators, lay leaders, and 
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educators in an intensive dialogue concerning legislative patterns for gifted pupils. By 
following this procedure, educational support patterns can be formulated in a more 
objective fashion than in the traditional pres sure- prone lobbying activities which accom- 
pany legislative sessions. During these seminars, common concerns will undoubtedly 
emerge which can provide direction for further research efforts. These seminars can 
provide states with resource information which should be of assistance as future legis- 
lative support programs for the gifted are developed. 

Since 1964, when only 13 states provided full time consultants, we have 
advanced, in 1967, to 17 states with full time personnel and three states already bud- 
geted for full time consultants in the next fiscal year. This group has a formidable 
organization called the Council of State Directors of Gifted Programs, which has avail- 
able a great wealth of knowledge in legislation to bring about interstate cooperation for 
quality legislation. 

In addition to the functions already suggested, such an interstate planning 
group could assist in making provisions fcr federal cooperation and participation. It 
could work closely with current voluntary professional organizations or national and 
regional associations in implementing federal legislation. This specific phase would 
be needed to assure that there would be a minimum of overlap and duplication between 
federal and state legislative provisions for the gifted. 

Two years ago at the Annual TAG meeting, Ned Bryan discussed the implemen- 
tation of PL 89-10 for the education of the gifted. An interstate cooperative group could 
do much to properly implement Titles I, HI, IV and V to supplement state legislation 
for the gifted in a number of oar states. 

At the present time, the Council of State Directors of Gifted Programs is de- 
signing a project involving the interstate cooperation of a number of states to structure 
better programs for differentiated education of the gifted. This project will be submit- 
ted under Section 505 of Title V of PL 89-10, which allows the US Commissioner of 
Education to pay part of the cost of experimental projects for developing state leader- 
ship which holds promise of making a substantial contribution to the solution of prob- 
lems common to the state educational agencies of all or several of the states. I am 
optimistic enough to feel that the rationale of this project could lead to one of the major 
breakthroughs we have needed in differentiated education of the gifted; I feel this way 

because it is based on the concept of interstate cooperation for implementation of fed- 
eral legislation. Those professionals who have been involved in writing the project are 
or have been extremely involved in some of the best state legislation written for the 
education ol the gifted in this country. This is truly interstate cooperation for legis- 
lation for the gifted in action. Another example of an interstate cooperative vehicle 
is the New England Educational Assessment Project (NEEAP). The project was de- 
signed by 6 New England commissioners of education under Section 505, Title V, 

PL 89-10, to provide state departments of education in New England with the vital 
statistical information and data collection techniques necessary for the development of 
improved educational programs. The project found that individual states working alone 
sometimes found difficulty in maintaining adequate self-assessment programs. 

A group of five states in the northeast have met informally to discuss the impli- 
cations of state legislation for the gifted. One of these states has legislation for the 
talented, and two others have legislation pending. A sixth state will join when a full 
time consultant is named in the fall of 1967. This group has also been discussing a 
cooperative assessment project with NEEAP on education of the gifted in general and 
with long range legislative objectives in mind. 

How would this or any other interstate cooperative approach facilitate legisla- 
tion for the gi*ted? I feel that vehicles such as the Council c. State Directors project, 
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NEEAP, and a number of other groups could accomplish a partnership between groups 
of states or eventually among all fifty states, and this partnership would provide. 

1 . A stimulus for more state action in the education of the gifted. 

2. An interchange of information, ideas, and successful legislation across 
state lines and regions for the benefit of all states. 

3. A vehicle to collect, correlate, analyze, and interpret data for use by 
individual states in structuring quality state legislation for gifted pupils. 

4. A means of assembling a task force of the best and the most experienced 
opinions on state legislation for the gifted. 

5. A vehicle to encourage states to fulfil their role in this often neglected area 
ot special education. 

6. A vehicle on which individual states could call for specialized assistance 

in structuring legislation for gifted pupils. We need to work out a system of 
interstate cooperation that brings all of our resources to bear on sound 
legislation for the gifted. 

I am not suggesting centralized control of gifted legislation. This is not the 
kind of cooperation we need, nor is it the kind we want. But we need an approach more 
comprehensive than that provided by each state working in isolation. We need to work 
out cooperative relations among the various levels of government to determine which 
legislative activities are appropriately carried out by the states and which by the federal 
government. 

I would suggest that the primary responsibility of this interstate vehicle r ould 
be one of service rather than domination; that tb r ' vehicle will assist us in working 
cooperatively to pursue quality legislation for the nation’s brightest children and youth, 
and thus help in mustering the qualitative human resources we need. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION IN DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE GIFTED: MYTH AND REALITY 

I. WORDS AND ACTION IN THE EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 

Virgil S. Ward 



Purpose of the Symposium 

The general purposes of this session are to invite attention to particulars in the 
process of program evaluation and to stimulate thought and hopefully action in this 
important aspect of differential education for the gifted. The material medium through 
which these general objectives will be sought is a report upon the design and construc- 
tion of an experimental set of rating scales which have been developed by Ward and 
Renzulli, and critiques by Burnette, Kelley, Plowman, and Rogge of the applicability of 
these scales to existing programs of special education for the gifted. The following is 
a brief perspective on the problem. 

Education as a Fairy Lan d 

Education in the United States, while rightfully recognized as high in priority 
among the nation's social functions and one of its biggest business confederations, is at 
the same time in some respects a literal fairy land. Myths abound, pat generalizations 
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and comforting platitudes sustain the profession year after year in the face of starklj 
contradictor/ A acts and real conditions. Note how universally we hold to the verbalized 
ideal that ?, thc organization of the school leflects the needs of children at various 
develop .enta) leveis, ” and yet how readily we shift grades and levels in response to 
availability of plant space ar.d to community pressures such as those concerning school 
racial composition. We blandly concede that "the school a togram follows from the 
objectives of the school” when explicit statements of said objectives are conspicuously 
absent and observed relationships between programs and existing objectives suggest 
parallel existence rather than integral. And of course the time honored dictum that 
"first you plan the program and ihen you construct the building to accommodate it” 
exists in the face of rare instances where a projection of program actually is arrived at 
in any significant form. 

Special education for the gifted is not without its mythology. Certain of the above 
contradictions are reilectcd in the r articular field as well, and still others can be read- 
ily noted, But the particular mvtii wiU which we are specifically concerned is that of 
program evaluation. *' the textbooks say is that ”the plan for evaluation is developed 
as an integral part of 1 e program.” New' this facile generalization might actually be 
argued on grounds ot principle, if tt.s w't vo the time for it, but we must observe here 
that what is done by way of evaluation is quite another story. Clear and defensible 
plans for evaluation of any rigorous sort are extraordinarily rare. Dr. Renzulli in his 
research found no more than six actual documents c:i the subject in state departments of 
education and loca' school extents. And I believe that only one published instrument, 
that of Pacsow and Brooks, is available for the purpose. Obviously, in view of the 
sizable number of schools in which seme form of educational provision for gifted youth 
exists, program evaluation either does not exist or has very low viability. Of course 
tne more rigorous the conception and implementation, according to both the dictates of 
special education and behavioral science, the raie r still is the frequency likely to be. 

The present effort at evaluation has been undertaken in the belief that this 
function is in fact as important as the verbalizations contend, and that the infrequency 
of carefully erected plans for program evaluation has contributed substantially co 
retarding the development of a science of differencial education for the gifted. 

The instrument which Mr. Renzudi and myself have developed is based upon an 
explicit rationale and procedure which respect theory involving individuals having 
superior qualifications for judgment in tills problem area, and respect practicality in 
the simplicity and economy of design. But the investigators hoot further that using the 
evaluation scales will expose certain further myths (a uiller tre^ment of which must 
await the anticipated publication of the instrument) and certain of he supeifJuities and 
superficialities which enaractecize much oi the literature and activity in this fk-Td. 



II. DESIGNING AN INSTRUMENT FOR EVALUATING PROGRAMS OF 
DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED 

Joseph S. Renzulli 



I ntroduction 

The difficulty of validly appraising the effectiveness of educational programs 
poses a serious and longstanding problem for those persons who have undertaken the 
responsibility of educating the nation’s youth. Tr the area of education for the gifted, 
the problem of formal program evaluation has been compounded by the absc .ce of 
appropriate means explicitly designed to evaluate the particularized objectives that 
guide and direct the learning experiences of gifted individuals. 
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The literature on the gifted reveals a striking contrast between a nearly univer- 
sal plea for program evaluation and a near dearth of analytical and procedural studies 
attempting to bring this problem into manageable proportions. In developing the present 
instrument, an attempt was made to fill the significant gyp that exists between what is 
wide'y called for as desiraole (i.e. , program evaluation) and feasible procedures 
through which the evaluation of programs of differential education for the gifted (DEG) 
can be achieved. 

Logic Underlying Design of the Instrument 

The purpose of the instrument is to provide a practical means by which educa- 
tional programs for the gifted may be evaluated, in mew of the absence of external 
criteria capable of distinguishing between varying degrees of program quality, an 
attempt was made m develop an instrument based on the reflective judgment of a small 
but eminently qualified group of insightful educators who are students of the subject of 
differential education for the giited. 

This rationale is based on the belief that research into problem areas for which 
the significant variables and processes have not been leadily defined and made subject 
to control must first satisfy and be guided by forms of inquiry that are essentially 
rational in nature. Rationality in the form of human judgment is always an acceptable 
beginning for the process of structuring a problem area for empirical attack and is a 
necessary procedure for devising particular methods and techniques fer scientific re- 
search. Although empirical procedures have been utilized in certain phases of the 
present endeavor, initial and central dependence on the validity of the instrument is 
based on the judgment of persons who are considered to be representative of the best 
thinking presently available in the field of education for the gibed. The opinions 
derived from a small but select group of persons who have demonstrated an exceptional 
degree of interest and achievement in this field are considered t<-> he substantially more 
consequential than opinions gathered en masse from a larger but minimally involved 
group. The statistical advantages that may be derived from large scale polling do not 
suffice in a design which demands that content validity be represented in the initial 
input. Qualitative judgment, systematically and selectively procured, is manifestly a 
more promising basis for program evaluation than the wnolecale solicitation of opinion 
from persons who have not been totally immersed in the problem. 

Procedures in Constructing the Instrument 

The procedures employed in constructing and judgmentally validating the exper- 
imental instrument consisted of the following interrelated steps. 

First, the literature dealing with program evaluation ir various areas of edu- 
cation was searched in order to identify the principal aspects of the problem and to 
locate relevant information and ideas that might prove useful in developing the present 
instrument. This initial step also included a nationwide survey which .vas aimed at 
locating all existing instruments in use at state and local levels for purposes of evalua- 
ting special programs for the gifted. Information resulting fiont this seaich \.us 
selectively utilized in carrying out certain of the procedures that follow. 

The second step involved the selection of a panel of 24 expert judges. This task 
was accomplished by first identifying, according to a number of specified o"itei m a 
larger group of persons who have made certain contributions to the field o. JEG,and 
by asking this group to nominate, from among themselves, those persons whom they 
considered to be the most qualified for judging the adequacy of educational experiences 
for superior and talented students, 

Procedurally, the third step consisted of isolating a number of basic character- 
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istics or key features of programs for the g : fted. Key features may be thought of as a 
basic core of minimally essential elements that represent the best practices of mature 
and excellent programs designed to meet the needs of gifted individuals. The concept of 
key features represents an essential part of the rationale upon which the Ward-Renzulli 
scales are based. Out of the entire span of characteristics upon which any educational 
program might possibly be evaluated-from the quality of the classroom teacher to the 
adequacy of the supplies and materials, certain program characteristics are manifestly 
more consequential than others. With respect to the whole array of practices and pro- 
visions that possess potential although varyi .g degrees of value in furthering the objec- 
tives of DEG, the corcent of ke., features holds that the evaluat: on of a minimal number 
of highly significant features will facilitate the evaluative process. The rationale is 
that, if the more essential features of a program are found to be present and operating 
excellently, then the probability of less significant and critical features being similarly 
present is good. In this manner the process of program evaluation is simplified by 
allowing main concentration on a few highly significant variables and avoiding the 
methodological difficulties of interrelating and scaling a host of lesser program charac- 
teristics. These lesser characteristics, which often take the form of detailed and 
specific practices, are acknowledged to be desirable but not necessarily essential. In 
other words, in the presence of key features that are both necessary and sufficient, the 
inclusion of lessei characteristics in an evaluation is likely to be cumbersome and 
wasteful. 



Although the concept of key features does not offer a solution to the problem of 
assigning numerical values of relative importance to varying program features 
(i.e. , weighting), it does guard against the danger of assigning equal merit to charac- 
teristics with vastly divergent degrees of worthiness. 

The first step in the process of isolating key features consisted of developing a 
relatively comprehensive list of general features, elements, and processes that rep- 
resent identifiable dimensions within programs of DEG. This list was based upon those 
dimensions oi differential education which have received considerable and continued 
emphasis in both the general literature on the gifted and that segment of literature 
dealing more specifically with programs and program evaluation. The list was sub- 
mitted to the panel of judges with the requests that (a) they rank, in order of importance, 
the features which they considered to be the most necessary to a worthy prop-am, and 
(b) they stop ranking when that number of features had been reached which, if present in 
an actual program, would assure a program of good quality. 

The results of this inquiry were tabulated by means of a pooled frequency rating 
technique and the features which emerged as being relatively more essential than the 
others formed the central subdivisions around which the scales of the instrument were 
developed. The key features, listed in the order that they were ranked by the judges, 
',re as follows- the teacher, the curriculum, student identification and placement, 
philosophy and objectives, and general staff orientation. These are indicated by the 
letter s A through E on Figure 1. 



The fourth step in constructing the instrument was the actual construction of the 
scales of the experimental evaluative instrument. For each key feature identified by the 
panel of ..udges, one or more program requirements was formulated. Program require- 
ments nu y oe thought of as generic expositions of certain theoretical principles or 
axioms of DEG that are found in the literature and that depict ideally conceived educa- 
tion? 1 practices for exceptionally endowed students. They do not pertain to any given 
pattern of organization bui rather to excellent practices presently operating (either 
individually or in varying combinations) and practices that can and should be inaugura- 
ted in view of the behavioral potential of gifted students. (The focal points of the 
1 1 program requirements are indicated on Figure 1. ) It is recognized that in the appli- 
cation of theory to practice, few, if any, existing programs will attain the ideal stature 
specified in the program requirements. However, the usefulness of the program ie- 
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quirements lies in the function they serve as "benchmarks of quality" or points of 
departure from which graduated sets of standards could be derived. Viewed in this 
context, the program requirements themselves may be thought of as principles having 
particular reference to each program dimension upon which the instrument is focused. 
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TOTAL SCORE 



Each program requirement served as a focal idea around which a set of five 
scale standards was developed. The scale standards are practices or provisions that 
are derivatives of the respective program requirements and that have been arranged 
according to positioned degrees of quality along a five interval hierarchy. The verbal 
tags, ideal , superior , commendable , neutral , and negative were affixed to each set of 
scale standards. Numerical values ranging from three to minus one were also assigned. 
The verbal tags are meant to facilitate constructive interpretation of the instrument. 

The numerical values similarly affixed also are intended mainly for descriptive or 
communicative purposes, no attempt having yet been made to construct a numerary val- 
ue system based on scale theory. 

In view of the absence of discrete standard units in the psychological and social 
sciences, the selection of a five interval ordinal scale represents a compromise between 
other potentially operable scales that could have been adopted. An effort was made to 
construct a functional scale that, in addition to differentiating sufficiently between 
highly desirable practices and those with neutral or negative value for programs of 
DEG, would recognize and give credit to the sincere efforts of well intentioned people 
who have attempted to make some provisions for their gifted students. Hence, there 
are three degrees of positive quality above the merely neutral provision. The negative 
value is included by virtue of the supportable fact that despite good intentions some 
practices thought useful for gifted students are actually undesirable or otherwise un- 
justifiable. 

Finally, the experimental instrument was presented to the panel of judges in an 
attempt to determine whether or not each of the program requirements and scale 
standards was sufficiently well conceived and structured to allow differentiation in use 
by qualified observers in the process of evaluating programs of DEG. The judges were 
asked to accept or reject each item, and in those instances where individual judges 
believed that improvement in an item was essential to its validity, they were further 
requested to express their reasoning. 

The responses of the judges to thi: final inquiry were tabulated and a composite 
of their reactions and suggestions was incorporated into the experimental edition of the 
instrument (Figure 1). 

Preliminary field testing of the experimental instrument has recently been com- 
pleted by Burnette, Rogge, Plowman, and Kelley, and their reactions which constitute 
the third and final part of this symposium will hopefully lead to further refinements in 
the scales. 

Conclusion 



In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that the instrument here described, or 
any instrument that is based solely on the judgment and beliefs of individuals, is valid 
only to the extent that its effectivt ness can be demonstrated in actual practice. Thus, 
the present endeavor is offered as the necessary first step of a continuous movement 
toward the implementation of practical efforts to evaluate programs for the gifted. The 
present product must be recognized as a purely experimental instrument until additional 
investigation and field testing designed to meet the well known mandates of measure- 
ment theory are carried out. 
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HI. CRITIQUES FROM FIELD TESTS OF EVALUATION SCALES 
FOR DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED 



Critique One: Eugene Burnette (abridged) 

The purpose of this report is to describe one phase of the process being used in 
the refinement of the assessment tool, Evaluation Scales for Differential Education for 
the Gifted. From a total population of 329 classes of exceptionally talented students in 
North Carolina, 26 schools were selected for the application of the scale. The selection 
of the 26 schools was made on the basis of geographic as well as grade level distribution. 
In addition, three state department consultants used the scale in either eight or nine 
different classes. 

Before the application of the scales, the staff of the Division for the Education of 
the Exceptionally Talented held several conferences in an attempt to come to an agree- 
ment on the meaning of each of the variables listed in the scales. This possibly led to 
some rater reliability. However, these meetings pointed up the fact that more work 
should be done in an attempt to operationally define each of the listed variables. 

The consultants who applied the scale were all persons who had several hours of 
college work at or above the master's degree level in the area of the gifted. Each had 
spent considerable time in the capacity as a state consultant of the exceptionally talented 
program , In addition, each of the consultants had a fairly thorough knowledge of the 
research and literature that deals directly with the education of gifted students. 

A closer look at the 26 classes shows that all students possessed the following 
characteristics: 

1. An IQ score of 120 or higher on some measure of intelligence. 

2. Achievement test scores above expected grade level. 

3 H^d been assigned to these classes on the basis of teacher recommendations. 

Each of the Classes had presented a plan for instruction to the Division for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptionally Talented Children based on the following factors: 

1. Evidence of eligibility of children. 

2. Curriculum to be offered including goals that were different from those to be 

to be found in regular classes. 

3. Qualifications of teacher. 

4. Plans for supervision. 

5. Plans for evaluation. 

6. Plans for succeeding years. 

Results 



The results from the combined reports revealed a slightly skewed distribution to 
the "Ideal'’ side of the scale as indicated by the following data: 

Categories: Ideal: N - i r », Superior - N - 83, Commendable: N = 125, 

Neutral N = 50, and Negative. N = 7. 

It will be interesting to see the combined data when the N has been greatly increased. 
The results from Requirements 1-11, showed our greatest strengths to be in Require- 
ment 7, 9, and 10, with our weaknesses in 1, 2, and 3. 

The major asset of the scale seems to be its attempts to utilize variables that 
have values which are acceptable in programs for the gifted, as well as its approach to 
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a specificity that can be handled in assessing such programs. In addition it seems to be 
a positive step away from the general impressionistic judgments that are so often found 
in educational assessment. 

Though the scale has possibilities, additional suggestions are made. There 
should be added to the "Requirement" dimension of the scale a category labeled 
"Student outcomes. " I would suggest that the Requirements 1-11 have value only if 
"Student outcomes" are shown to be different from those shown in a regular class. This 
additional Requirements dimension would be one way of determining the validity of the 
scale. However, other measures would need to be found to determine the validity of the 
measurement tool. 

One major problem that can be attacked, with little additional effort, in review- 
ing and evaluating programs is the accuracy with which the same (or different) raters 
will assess the programs. 



Critique Two: Ro> ert Kelley (abridged) 

This critique, which includes both objective and subjective information, presents 
the outcomes of five program evaluations made with the EDSEG during the first three 
months of 1967. 

Sample ard design. 

Five New York State school districts which have special programs for their more 
able pupils were asked to cooperate in an effort to evaluate this new instrument. It was 
suggested that the effort would be mutually useful since they would receive an evaluation 
by an outside expert, while I would be able to compare my ratings against their self 
analyses. All five districts agreed to cooperate. Table 1 describes their make up. I 
spent two days in each district observing classes and conducting interviews. Opinions 
were gathered from teachers in the programs, teachers not in the programs, parents, 
supervisors, and administrators. 



Table 1 









Years program 






Grades included 


has been in 


School 


Type 


in program 


operation 


A 


Cily 


4-6 


8 


B 


City 


5-7 


3 


C 


City 


7-9 


5 


D 


Suburban 


1-6 


10 


E 


Suburban 


4-6 


6 



At the conclusion of each visitation I exchanged my evaluation summary form for the 
coordinator’s evaluation summary form as agreed. 

Relationship between assessments made by outside and inside evaluators . 

Ir each of the five districts, the program coordinator was asked to read through the 
ESDEG material and then rate his own program as objectively as possible. Table 2 
shows how these local ratings on the summary form compared with my outsider ratings. 
The numbers shown are those suggested in the ESDEG: +3 for ideal through -1 for 
negative. 
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Table 2 



Comparison of Ratings on ESDEG Summary Form 
Made by Local and Outside Evaluators 



School A School B 



Req. 


1 


Loc. 

3 


Out. 

2 


Loc 

2 


Out, 

2 


Req. 


2 


t % 

L 


2 


1 


1 


Req. 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Req. 


4 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Req. 


0 


3 


2 


3 


0 


Req. 


6 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Req. 


7 


3 


2 


2 


0 


Req. 


§ 


3 


2 


1 


-1 


Req. 


9 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Req. 


10 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Req. 


11 


2 


_2_ 


2 


J_ 


Totals 


28 


21 


14 


13 



School C 


School D 


School E 


Loc. 


Out. 


Loc. 


Out. 


Loc. 


Ou 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


-i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


-1 


i 


1 


2 


1 


21 


16 


17 


16 


16 


19 



It is difficult, at first glance, to see any patterns in the table. In four cases the out- 
sider's evaluation was more severe that the local rater's evaluation, but seldom were 
any specific ratings mere than one standard apart. I feel that the local raters would 
have rated their own programs even higher if they hadn't known that they were going to 
have to share their ratings with me. 



C omments made by local coordinators . The general reaction to the ESDEG was 
one of interest and pleasant surprise. The instructions were understood and properly 
followed. Pages 8-18 were constantly referred to while the coordinators were checking 
the summary form. The only thing that caused confusion was the mechanics of scoring. 
Page < was completely confusing to every coordinator and three of the five were con- 
fused by the "X3", "X2", etc. near the boLom of the summary form. 

Recommendations 



1. Keep the explicit descriptions of the standards that appear on pages 8-18. 

2. Rewrite scoiing procedure or perhaps eliminate numerical scoring. 
Comments 



While I must admit that my reactions to the scale are based on very limited 
experience, I do feel well acquainted with this instrument. By the time the third p r o- 
gram evaluation was completed, I had established a successful pattern for interviews 
and was able to translate my observations into ESDEG rating with little or no difficulty. 

Some of the most worthwhile outcomes of the five observations came during the 
critique at the end when I compared my ratings with those of the local coordinator. A 
great amount of learning took place in both directions. I gained greater insight into the 
local program (the behind the scenes kind of things that my own observations couldn't 
uncover) while the local coordinator profited from my frame of reference which was much 
wider than the boundaries of his district. Even if a school couldn't have an outsider 
participate in a cooperative evaluation effort, I would like to suggest that whenever pos- 
sible, two independent ratings should be made on the scale and later compared. 

The largest area of concern on my part regarding the ESDEG stems from my 
\alue judgments. I find myself completely in accord with the design and philosophy of 
the instrument until we reach the Summary Form and the suggested scoring system. 
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I made a tew attempts at ranking the eleven requirements in order of importance but got 
nowhere because they all fit into the "necessary but not sufficient" category. Still, they 
are not all equally necessary. Today in New Ycrk State the greatest need for DEG pro- 
grams is to strengthen Requirements 5 and 8, particularly 8. I happened to have chosen 
five of the best programs in the state for my sample, but most of all the New York State 
gifted programs would get a -1 for 8 and, in my estimation, be close to worthless no 
matter what ratings they could earn for Requirements 1, 3, 9, and 10. Perhaps in 
another state or at another time the priorities would be different, but even so, I cannot 
imagine that all the requirements would be equally important. 

In conclusion, I believe these scales fill a real need and have been assembled 
into a very workable scheme. I fully intend to use these scales in any future evaluation 
I do. 



Critique Three: Paul D. Plowman (abridged) 

On December 20, 1966, a letter was sent to sc- " "dents of ten senool dis- 
tricts inviting their participation and the participate - d’stricts in field testing 

these scales. A copy o' the scales was attached. The letter (a) indicated the need for 
an instrument or procedures for evaluation of various aspects of program provisions 
and planning for differential education, (b) described developmental activities conducted 
in preparation of the scales, and (c) stated that the field testing procedures and process 
might be worthwhile as an aid to internal evaluation as well as to the refinement of the 
scales. Assurances were given that names of participating districts would not be 
identified with the data. 

A separate letter was sent to a select group of persons who had national or 
statewide recognition in the area of gifted child education, inviting them to serve as 
volunteer outside independent evaluators. These persons were told that the process 
migl t ir volve about two days of their time. Great interest was shown in the scales. 
Scheduler ot some of these persons, however, precluded their participation. 

Districts invited to participate in the field testing of the scales had had sophis- 
ticated gifted child education programs for a minimum of five years. Two districts 
involved both an outside independent evaluator and their directors of the gifted child 
education program. Two other districts evaluated their present program without the 
assistance of outside personnel. Included in this report are evaluative cornua nt3 of 
three diiectors of programs for the gifted who were making personal rather than district 
appraisals of the scales. Thus seven directors of programs for the gifted and two out- 
side independent evaluators made observations on the scales. 

Orientation meetings were planned for che persons directing the district programs 
and for the outside independent evaluators, but it was necessary to cancel these meet- 
ings. However, this did not appear to be a major problem because of the background, 
competence, and limited number of persons involved. Phone conversations (on lease 
line) were used to answer questions and to make suggestions on the use of the scales. 
Also, the possibility of divergent approaches in field testing might be considerea an 
advantage. Suggestions for refinement of the scales might then be placed on more 
extensive tryout conditions. 

The most important factor in the evaluation process in the use of the scales is 
the competence of the evaluators. It is also important to note that district personnel 
may be somewhat sensitive about being graded for not having been able to finance pro- 
grams which they themselves see as ideal and would support if suf .mient funds were 
available. 
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r . here L merit in having evaluations made by different persons and to compare 
agreement and d,lferences in their peiceptions. 

Field 'esting of the type indicated should be preceded by meetings with the super- 
inicndcrt and with all the personnel involved. 

Sty* 2 * ‘yihs 

Some of the strengths which the scales show' are- 

1. A limited number of key features. This allows district personnel an 
opportunity to focus on aspects of program evaluation and program improve- 
ment that will make a significant difference. 

2. Program requirements that are conceptually sound as operating principles 
and which may be applied to different types of programs in different types of 
communities. 

3. A graduated set of scale standards which serves as points of reference and 
appraisal. 

The concept of key features, while not in hierarchiai order, does provide focus. 

Some persons involved in the use of the scales thought them to be a very com- 
plete guideline for evaluating programs for gifted students. 

In addition to serving as useful bases for observation and evaluation, the scales 
also provide bases for recommendations that might be made in improving key features 
and basic requirements in givvn school districts. 

One of the districts reported that use of the scales tended to emphasize that 
district’s own handbook on the academically gifted child and thus led to a better under- 
standing of efforts at implementing the district’s own program. 

The scales hold up for closer scrutiny criteria of excellence formulated or 
adopted by school districts and state departments of education. 

Weaknesses 

A district evaluation committee felt that the requirement for Program Feature C 
did not lend itself well to the California conception of giftedness. Although the district 
could rate itself as ideal as judged by California standards, it could not rate itself as 
ideal based on the standards established for this instrument. Another respondent in- 
dicated that as a matter of practical concern school districts in California shcujd work 
within the manageable limits of the definitions of giftedness and approved programs 
established by state criteria. 

One outsiae independent evaluator and a district director of programs for the 
gifted were concerned about the fact that no questions on the evaluation process were 
included in the scales. 

The scales were difficult to complete by districts which had truly differentiated 
education for the gifted by providing a number of different types of programs. One of the 
districts did have seven different programs. Another district overcame this problem by 
applying the scales to each of its three programs: acceleration, enrichment, and 
resource teacher program. 

Another director of programs for the gifted, also in a district tnat has had 
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considerable experience with gifted child programs, indicated the following: 

Thank you for the evaluation scales prepared by Ward and Renzullt. 
They are quite impressive. Use of these would be no small job. 

I think my primary criticism would be that the degree and value of the 
evaluation depends on the personal knowledge and depth of understanding of the 
evaluator. Under "Relevance of Conception of Curriculum," for example, 
it would be possible tor a vanetv of curricular programs to be rated as 
"ideal" but still represent a wiue range of appropriateness. 

I guess I am trying to say that although the lequirements described are 
important. I feel the authors have omitted the very things that are really 
fundamental to a program. I ! d rather see definition of higher level cognitive 
processes, a la Bloom’s Taxonomy than so much emphasis on public relation 
features. 

This is a hasty summary. Maybe I am being too harsh. I may change 
my mind after I use the scales. 



Critique Four: William M. Rogge (summarized) 

Instead or reporting in a written paper detailed reactions to the scales as 
constructed, Dr. Rogge spoke from notes indicating a general disaffection with this 
approach to evaluation and indicating approaches which in his judgment are superior. 



Concluding Note : The principal investigators are grateful for the extensive 
preparations and the time and thought given to the task by those assisting in these field 
tests. It is regrettable that the critiques could not be presented in full. The collective 
body of cau^’ons and criticisms, however, provide a valuable resource for further 
refinement^ -n the scales, and they will be used to that end. 

7' a authors intend in time to seek publication of the scales when further 
tested a refined. Until announcements of this fact can be made, however, Dr. Joseph 
S. Rer s li, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut, will be pleased to correspond with individuals interested in cooperative 
use of the necessarily limited supply of mimeographed instructions and copies of the 
Evaluation Scales for Differential Education for the Gifted. 



ABSTRACTS 

SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS OF GIFTFD HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
William E. Bishop 

A study was conducted to analyze selected characteristics of high school 
teachers who were i dentil .*c es successful by intellectually gifted, high achieving high 
school students in erd l to discover %vhat differentiates these teachers from teachers 
not so identified. D la were obtained from three groups of teachers from throughout 
the State of Georgia One study group included 109 teachers who were selected by at 
least one gifted student as his "most saexssfui" high school teacher. The students who 
selected the teachers were high sehoci seniors who had participated m the ijrst 
Governor’s Honors Program in Georgia d M rmg the summer of 1964. For the second 
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studv group. 97 teachers were selected at random from a list of teachers who had 
formerly taught students in the first Governor's Honors Program but had not ee ” s ® 
ted by any student as his "most successful" teacher, 1’he third study group included oO 
of the identified teachers who were selected for intensive study. This group w as a 
stratified random sample of the total number of identified teachers. 

Every teacher in the study completed a copy of the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule (TCS)developed by Ryans. Questionnaires were completed .by the students who 
had selected the teachers for the study. These questionnaires provided extensive data 
concerning the identified teachers. Additional data on the stratified random sample of 
identified teachers were collected from the following sources: 



1. Personal interviews. 

2. Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) (verbal scale). 

3. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). 

4. College transcripts. 



Results 

The identified teachers differed significantly from the nonidentified teachers on 
five of the nine patterns of classroom behavior and teacher characteristics estimate 
bv the TCS. The variables on the EPPS which were most .narnctenstic of the Rati- 
fied random sample of identified teachers were Achievement and Intraception The 
identified teachers' mean verbal IQ on the WAIS was 128, with a range of 117 to 148. 
Their mean grade point averages in professional education and major academic courses 
at both the undergraduate and graduate levels were between 3. 0 and 3. 5 on a 4.0 system. 



Conclusions 

Teachers who are identified as successful by intellectually gifted, high achieving 
high school students: 

1. Tend to be mature, experienced teachers. 

2. Are mentally superior themselves. 

3. Have high achievement needs and evidence high achievement levels. 

4. Pursue literary and cultural interests. 

5. Are student centered in their teaching approach. 

6. Possess favorable opinions of students. 

7. Are chai acterized by systematic and businesslike classroom behavior. 

8. A*e stimulating and imaginative in their classroom behavior. 

9. Are well informed and enthusiastic about their subject matter. 

10. Encourage students to engage in independent study and thought. 

11. Prefer to teach gifted students. 

12. Favor special educational provisions for gifted students. 



THE APPLICATION OF GAME THEORY IN TEACHING THE GIFTED 

Barbara B. Hauck 

Thir intervention study was designed to test whether the evaluative thinking 
abilities of gihed children could be significantly improved by using specially designed 
classroom lessons. A nonequivalent experimental control group design was used, with 
19 sixth graders in each group. The subjects were selected from special classes mr 
the gifted and matched for age, sex, socioeconomic status, race, and pretest scoies. 
Each subject was pretested and posLested on five Aptitudes Research Project semamm 
evaluation tests and on Taba's Social Studies ln-.erence Test, which measures the J 
to infer and discriminate. 
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Classroom lessons presented to the experimental group were designed to stimu- 
late evaluative thinking behavior as it is inferred from the Guilford Structure of Intellect 
model. Each lesson was based upon establishing appropriate mental set, presenting the 
evaluation lesson according to game model theory, and providing constant feedback. In- 
dependent study sheets were left with the children after most of the classroom sessions. 

A different evaluator role was presented daily. The roles were based upon a presumed 
relationship to the specific evaluation factor being stressed and provided motivational 
value. As the child mentally assumed the role and began playing the game, he partici- 
pated in varicus kinds of evaluation tasks. 

The findings of the study indicated that scores on two evaluation tests increased 
significantly at the . 05 level; performance on three other evaluation tests also improved 
but did not reach the . 05 levm of significance. Correlation between IQ level and amount 
of gain in evaluative ability was statistically insignificant, undoubtedly because of the 
restricted intellectual range of the sample. Pretest evaluation scores apparently were 
related to the amount of gain between pretests and posttests, since students with the 
higher pretest scores showed significantly greater gains after the lessons than did those 
students with the lower pretest scores. Girls made significantly greater gains on the 
logical reasoning test, while boys made significantly greater gains on double descrip- 
tions and class name selection. There were no sex differences on the other tests. 

The experimental group again showed substantial increases on three of the tests 
in a followup testing one month after the posttesting. Increases in evaluative thinking 
ability for the experimental group between the pretests and the followup tests were 
statistically significant for all factors except logical reasoning. This appears to suggest 
that, in the absence of continued instruction, improvement may continue to be made as a 
result of having established a mental set for evaluative thinking and as a result of the 
independent work. 

For further research, it is suggested that the study be replicated using a consid- 
erably longer intervention period and both older and younger subjects of all ability 
levels. 



PROJECT SELF DISCOVERY 
William Watson Purkey, Sr. 

Like Antaeus, giant son of Neptune who renewed his strength each time Hercules 
threw him to the ground, the concept of self has emerged anew as an exciting concept in 
psychology and education. As Hamachek (1965) says, "Today, one cannot pick up a 
textbook in psychology , psychiatry, mental hygiene, counseling, or child development 
which does not deal, at least in part, with the idea of the self and the implications of 
this construct for understanding and predicting human behavior. 

The purpose of Project Self Discovery is to employ the concept of self system- 
atically in order to provide the bright but underachieving student witn xperiences which 
will teach him more about himself and show him that he really counts and is capable of 
responsible independence and accomplishment. Project Self Discovery is a do-it-your- 
self kit for the bright but underachieving high school student, the student with high 
mental ability whose performance is significantly below his potential as measured or 
demonstrated. 

The major hypothesis of this study is that the tendency toward underachievement 
in many bright students stems from deeply entrenched negative attitudes toward self. 
These negative attitudes are reflected in (a) lack of self confidence, (!>) inadequate 
social relationships, (c) lack of perseverance, (d) inadequate expression, and (e) inad- 
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equate philosophy of life. These five categories serve as foci for 12 discrete but inter- 
related units of Project Self Discovery. 

Each of the 12 units of the project consists first of a relevant reading on a select 
body of perceptual principles dealing with such topics as interpersonal relations, self 
confidence, individual differences, feelings, and self discipline. The reading is 
designed to point out the personal significance of the unit and enlighten the student about 
himself, his perceptions, and his relations with others. Each reading is followed by a 
Self Discovery Exercise writing assignment, designed to involve the student actively in 
the project and provide immediate reinforcement for the ideas presented in the reading. 
These reading and writing exercises deal with real and pressing problems of the student. 
Further, an attempt is made to make them entertaining and humorous by using cartoons, 
check lists, photographs, self inventories, projective devices, and other materials. 

Each SDE can be easily removed from the project manual and submitted to the 
project counselor, who may be a school counselor, a teacher, a school psychologist, or 
a university counselor for home study by mail. The project counselor serves as a 
sympathetic reader, or foil, against which the student reflects his ideas and feelings. 

It is not what the counselor writes or says to the student that is important, but rather 
what the student thinks and writes about himself. The counselor returns the SDE's to 
the student so that the student may replace them in the project manuai for future refer- 
ence. 



In keeping with the basic hypothesis of the project, every effort is made to min- 
imize threat and maximize respect. For example, no grades are given; there are no 
time limits, tests, or requirements. Further, students must volunteer for the project, 
and once they volunteer, their writings are held in confidence by the project counselor. 

In every way, the project attempts to convince the student that he is a person of worth 
and dignity and is capable of responsible independence and accomplishment. 

Objective Evaluation 

So far, Project Self Discovery has been introduced to over 100 high school 
students in the Florida public schools. Of these, one group of 24 was given the Self- 
Ranking Inventory (an instrument designed to measure outwardly professed personality 
characteristics) before and after completing Project Self Discovery. Significant differ- 
ences (.0^ level or greater) were found on five of 18 variables considered. Changes 
in a pc e direction occurred in ’’sociability, ” ’’responsibility," "communality, " 

”goc jression, " and ’’socialization." There were no changes in a negative direction. 

Under USOE Grant 6-1334, now underway at the University of Florida with the 
writer as principal investigator, over 300 bright (75th percentile or higher on SCAT) 
but underachieving (C average or lower on academic subjects) high school students were 
identified in a number of Florida High Schools. From this pool, 120 subjects were 
randomly selected and equally divided into experimental and control groups. Both groups 
were tested with the California Psychological Inventory (Gough, 1956) and the Self 
Ranking Inventory, an instrument designed by the investigator, the categories of which 
parallel those of the California Psychological Inventory. In October, 1966, subjects in 
the experimental group were introduce^ to Project Self Discovery and invited to under- 
take the project. Approximately 85 per cent of the students in the experimental group 
volunteered. As of March 15, 1967, 40 of the 51 members of the experimental group 
had either completed the project or were on their way to finishing. 

In May, 1967, the 60 members of the control group and the 51 members of the 
experimental group will again be measured with the California Psychological Inventory 
and the Self Ranking Inventory. Efforts will be made to ascertain differences, if any, 
in test-estimated personality characteristics, outwardly professed personality charac- 
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teristics (including self appraisals), derived measures of self-insight, grade point 
average, and counselor, teacher, and peer evaluations. 

Subjective Evaluation 

Evaluations from teachers and guidance counselors who were connected with the 
project were uniformly favorable. Also, students who ha\e completed the project 
rated it highly. 

Conclusion 

Although it is still early in the project, results so far would seem to question 
the notion that bright underachievers are unmotivated. In fact, these students are 
highly motivated to pursue work when they see it as personally enhancing. The under- 
achievers in this study are doing the considerable work of the project under their own 
power, without external pressure. It would appear, then, that when threat is minimized, 
respect maximized, and self discovery encouraged, the pattern of behavior of bright 
underachievers can be changed in a positive and favorable direction. 
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BEHAVIORAL DISORDERS 



THE TRANSITION FROM THE ANIMAL LABORATORY TO THE CLINIC 

Charles B. Ferster 

I will discuss my experiences on a project at the Linwood Children's Center, a 
day care and residential treatment center for autistic and schizophrenic children. 

Since my competence is mainly in animal experimentation, my work at Linwood, in 
collaboration with the clinical staff, represents one kind of transition from the animal 
to the human laboratory. At Linwood we are looking to the laboratory to find more 
effective treatments and better teaching methods. 

The bridge between my general knowledge about behavior and practical knowledge 
about children began when I observed Linwood's clinical staff, particularly the director, 
Miss Simons, who is an especially gifted therapist. One incident was an interaction 
between Miss Simons and Karen, a four year old autistic girl. Karen had been in day 
care at Linwood for about two weeks during which she spent most of her time clutching 
a plastic doll and crying. Miss Simons placed Karen on a rocking horse where she 
stayed without crying as long as Miss Simons rocked the horse and sang to her. After a 
few minutes, Miss Simons stopped rocking the horse for brief periods but kept on sing- 
ing. She carefully sensed how long she could stop rocking the horse without losing 
control of Karen. The return to rocking always followed some behavior other than cry- 
ing. In general Miss Simons stopped rocking the horse whenever she judged that 
Karen's behavior was strongly maintained by some current factor, such as playing with 
the handles of the rocking horse. Next, Miss Simons took the plastic doll from Karen's 
hands, set it on a nearby table, and quickly moved the table next to Karen who promptly 
picked up the doll. One would guess that under other circumstances taking the doll away 
from Karen would lead screaming. Although Karen was without the doll for a few 
seconds, this situation provided the basis for the reinforcement of a specific construc- 
tive piece of behavior, reaching for the doll. This was the first time that Miss S’mons 
required some behavior of Karen. Now Karen moved the rocking hors? slightly, and 
Miss Simons's singing usually occurred contingent on the rocking. When Karen sat 
quietly, Miss Simons simply watched, smiled, and hummed gently. When Karen 
rocked, Miss Simons sang in rhythm to the movements of the horse. Then the episode 
with the doll was repeated, but this time the movements were a little slower and Karen 
was without her doll for a few seconds longer. When Karen returned to rocking, Miss 
Simons sang in rhythm. Soon Karen placed the doll on the table herself. This probably 
occurred because the behavior controlled by the rocking horse was becoming prepotent 
over that controlled by the doll. Also, it was difficult for Karen both to clutch the doll 
and to hold the handles of the rocking horse. Karen continued rocking without the doll 
for over a minute, as Miss Simons sang along. The magnitude and rhythm of the rock- 
ing were quite vigorous. Next Miss Simons kept silent for brief periods while Karen 
rocked. Technically this was intermittent reinforcement of the rocking. At this point 
Karen turned to the doll, possibly because she was less inclined to rock the horse when 
Miss Simons did not sing. But in picking up the doll Karen dropped it to the floor, 
perhaps accidentally, and for the first time during the episode, she began to cry. Miss 
bimons asked, "Do you want to pick up your doll? I'll help you, " and extended her hands 
to Karen. When Karen touched Miss Simons's hands, Miss Simons clasped Karen's 
hands and helped her from the rocking horse. When Karen did not lift her foot over the 
saddle, Miss Simons simply held her there until she made some movement. When 
Karen did not move, Misc Simons prompted the behavior by moving the foot partially 
over the saddle and allowed Karen to complete the final part of the action. Miss Simons 
then held Karen in the vicinity of the doll until Karen picked it up, and once more she 
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offered her hands as she said, "Do you want to get up?" Karen lifted her hands in the 
gesture which many children characteristically use as a demand for being picked up, but 
Miss Simons simply continued to hold her hands out until Karen touched them. Back on 
the horse, Karen now rocked without Miss Simons’s singing. Once again she dropped 
her doll and the same episode was repeated. This time Miss Simons supported the 
behavior slightly less than she had on the previous occasion. N-xt Miss Simons placed 
the doll on a couch about fifteen feet away. Karen stopped rocking for a few seconds 
while she looked at the doll, but then began to rock again, and after about a mirute 
Miss Simons picked up the doll, attracted Karen's attention by tapping it, and sang in 
rhythm to the tapping. Karen made some sounds and began rocking the horse in the 
same rhythm, possibly in response to the tapping. At this point Miss Simons returned 
the doll. Karen had been away from it for over a minute without crying. However, the 
next time Miss Simons took the doll away and placed it on the couch, Kaien began to cry 
even though she continued to rock. Miss Simons sang in rhythm to the rocking and the 
crying stopped. At this point Miss Simons herself took Karen off the horse, and they 
walked over to the sofa where Karen picked up the doll and sat on Miss Simons' lap. 

A minute later Karen indicated some disposition to get on the horse again by tugging on 
Miss Simons. Miss Simons did not take her to the horse, but instead picked her up and 
hummed to her as she carried her about. Several times Miss Simons picked up Karen, 
smiled, and sang to her, but she did not place her on the horse. 

The whole interchange lasted about 30 minutes, during which several hundred 
reinforcements altered Karen's repertoire substantially. In contrast to food reinforce- 
ment, in the usual animal experiment, very simple featuies of the child's environment 
were manipulated very skillfully and rapidly in a symphony of action. Even though 
these behavioral processes were the same ones that I knew from animal and human 
laboratory experience, I discovered many new ways to control and influence the behavior 
of these children as I observed this and similar episodes. Although I saw applications 
of every principle of behavior I knew, there was a content here that could not come 
solely from laboratory experiences. I could make a functional analysis of the inter- 
action, but I could not have designed it. 

It is interesting to note the unusual way in which Miss Simons weakened the doll's 
compulsive control of Karen. She waited until Karen's behavior was strongly controlled 
by other reinforcers so that she could remove the doll for brief periods. She very 
slowly lengthened the intervals during which Karen was without the doll by pacing them 
with the development of these other behaviors. At no point during the intervention was 
crying directly extinguished in the sense that we carry out extinction in an animal ex- 
periment. With my limited experience with children I might have kept Karen on the 
horse until her crying stopped before I handed her the doll or lifted her off. When 
Karen dropped her doll and began to cry, Miss Simons reacted immediately and used 
the doll itself as the reinforcer for generating a small increment in the child's reper- 
toire. Instead of simply extinguishing the crying Miss Simons identified the operant 
reinforcer maintaining it and began to apply this reinforcer differentially in favor of 
behaviors other than crying which she judged to be more useful to the child. The 
extinction of the control by the doll and the extinction of the crying were byproducts of 
the reinforcement of other behavu rs. In the meantime, the amount of crying and emo- 
tional states were kept small enough so they did not disrupt the new repertoire. 

It was not practical to interact with Karen on the rocking horse all day, so Miss 
Simons anticipated the next step by extinguishing performances reinforced by the rock- 
ing horse at the same time that she supported Karen's behavior in another way. For 
example, when they were sitting on the couch, Miss Simons did not reinforce Karen's 
gesturing toward the rocking horse. Instead, she picked her up and interacted with her 
via body contact and singing. I don't know what Miss Simons would have done if Kathy 
had struggle'- in her arms and continued gesturing toward the horse, but I suspect that 
Miss Simons already had gauged the probability of this when she shifted the reinforcer. 
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In many other instances it appeared at first glance that primitho behavior was being 
reinforced. But after more observation I discovered that extinction was being carried 
out in a new way. 

Another example is the boy who teased Miss Simons by pulling her hair. When 
Miss Simons continued to give him her full attention, I wondered why she didn't simply 
withdraw, since it was so clear that the annoying behavior was reinforced by her atten- 
tion. But when I looked more closely I saw that Miss Simons was holding both her hair 
and the boy's hands so that all the boy was pulling was her hands. Furthermore, she 
released her grip on him only when his performance shifted in a direction that she 
wished to reinforce. This was another example of extinguishing a performance by 
finding another that would be prepotent over the one that was annoying. In this case the 
reinforcement was negative, the removal of the restraint she applied. 

Miss Simons was amazed at how closely she was able to see herself in the notes 
describing her interaction with Karen. She said to me, "I don't see how you can under- 
stand therapy. It takes years of training to do this. " But I did have clinical experience 
even though it was with infrahuman organisms. In my animal experiments I dealt with 
each subject as an individual. During the course of the experiment the conditions were 
changed continuously in pace with the subject's performance. I learned the fine grain of 
my organism's behavior, and as an experimenter I responded to the details of it. Rarely 
was an animal too deviant to work with. I always looked for the factor responsible for 
each animal's uniqueness and tried to take it into account. Each pigeon differed as to 
how much grain was necessary for reinforcement to maintain an adequate amount of 
behavior. The height of the key or lever had to be adjusted for the size of the animal, 
and the transition from one schedule of reinforcement to another was always a unique 
affair, carefully adjusted to the animal's current performance, even though the general 
form of the final performance was common to all of the animals. Each animal was dif- 
ferent in many ways and the goal of the experiment was to find a common factor beyond 
the individual characteristics of each subject. 

The observations that I made were not solely for my benefit. Miss Simons' 
amazement at my close description of her encounter with Karen came partly because 
of the difficulty she had in conveying her procedures to other people. Despite Miss 
Simons' consummate skill with the children, other staff members fell far short of the 
mark, and they did not learn simply by watching her. Nor was she sole to instruct 
them verbally. Terms such as "keep your antennas out" or "watch for the health in the 
child," often eloquent descriptions for those of us who appreciated a fine grain analysis 
of behavior, did not help the staff in actual procedures with the children. 

Perhaps a quotation from a recent talk by Miss Simons will suggest the impact of 
a technical language about behavior on her work. "I think I can explain little step by 
step procedures now so that people don't just look blindly at me with awe. I'm not even 
sure intuition is so mysterious. I think it's having eyes all over the place and seeing 
the tiny little things that children are doing and then suddenly the child reacts to it. And 
I am able to see the tiny little steps and explain much better what I am doing with the 
children so the magic is out of Linwood— which I think is wonderful. " Now she has an 
objective language that is simple and concise enough for everyone to understand. To 
supplement Linvvood's magic there is a training program in the experimental analysis 
of behavior. It is a key part of the project. The course was designed to make more 
effective and inventive therapists and we constantly experiment with ways to improve it. 
The main emphasis is on a detailed technical analysis of animal behavior, because we 
have found that facility and skill in the fine grain technical description of animal be- 
havior makes it possible for therapists to systematically observe the details of the com- 
plex natural environment. 

The differential reinforcement of other behavior (DRO), is an example of animal 
data and procedures which influenced almost every therapist who took the training course 
at Linwood. In the context of DRO, they understood how Miss Simons weakens primitive 
behavior by positively reinforcing other performances. 
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The functional analysis of her interactions with the children also changed Miss 
Simons' practices. As she became more self conscious about her own activities, she 
saw more clearly which parts of her complex interchange with the child were having 
particular effects and, accordingly, refined her accivities and increased the frequency 
of effective contingencies. Small hour by hour increments in the child's repertoire 
became reinforcers for her as she learned to observe the fine grain of the interaction 
with a child. 

Yet another consequence that ca from learning a systematic language about 
behavior was an increased ability to design new ways of activating the child's environ- 
ment. Reinforcement theory and a technical analysis of verbal behavior have led to new 
procedures in the schoolroom never before used at Linwood. For example, children 
who have never done so before are now taking part in classroom educational activities. 
Part of the reason for this has been the use of chains or sequences of behavior so that a 
child goes on to the next activity such as writing after he demonstrates that he can read 
a short text perfectly. 

In summary, I want to dcs^iibe how the clinical staff at Li: .wood and I have mod- 
ified each other's behavior. In general we have found less benefit from literal methods 
from the animal laboratory than we have from a systematic and objective description of 
behavior. A systematic language about behavior allows the clinic to use its own special 
knowledge and experience more effectively. 

At first the Linwood clinicians feared conditioning because they thought of the 
usual laboratory situation where the experimenter determined the behavior to be devel- 
oped. When they thought of applying operant conditioning to children, it appeared arbi- 
trary, immoral, and at the expense of the child's development. They discovered, how- 
ever, that they, with their intimate clinical knowledge of the child, still decided what 
behaviors were to be developed. Principles of conditioning simply aided them in work- 
ing more effectively. 

From my point of view as an experimental psychologist, the reverse lend lease 
.as provided "grist for my mill. " The phenomena I dealt with in the animal labora- 
tory now are a design in an actual fabric and I find many theoretical challenges in our 
frequent discussions and observations of the children. 



DISCUSSION OF C. B. FERSTER'S PAPER 
J. L. Cameron 

When one reads Dr. Ferster's paper, one rapidly sees that he had the good 
fortune to be in a quite unique environment. He was observing a most unusual individ- 
ual in the course of that person's work. The unique quality o* the individual and his 
work was that it represented a course of successful treatment for children suffering 
from autism. 

Autism, which was originally described by Dr. Kanner of Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal in th* arly 1940's, is a most intractable condition. In the 1950's Dr. Kanner heard 
an account by Dr. Darr of the Washington Psychoanalytic Society of treatment with an 
autistic adult. After he had heard what Dr. Darr had to say, Dr. Kanner observed 
sadly, "I have always wondered what happened to autistic children, now I know. They 
become autistic adults. " 

After approximately 18 years of experience in attempting to treat major mental 
disorders by a variety of techniques, I have finally come to the conclusion that the 
essential feature of all major mental disturbances is in its purest form in the condition 
known as autism, hence my interest both in studying Linwood and in working with 
Dr. Ferster. Since the activity of an autistic individual specifically excludes speech 
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as it is normally understood, it is obvious that any form of treatment which will be 
successful with the autistic must be based on modalities of activity other than talking. 

This does not mean that at some point training and communication by language will not 
be an integral part of the therapy. You will notice that in the accounts given by Dr. 

Forster ot the activities of the therapist there is an exquisite and minute, gradual 
building up of the child's performance. The whole process, as you probably will have 
noticed in the account in the paper, is most exciting to anyone who watches it. The 
most important punt is that the therapist who was being observed is, in fact, an individ- 
ual who is successful in treating autistic individuals. This is why Dr. Ferster ano I are 
observers in the institution watching Miss Simons and the rest of her staff. 

Much of what we observed was most delightful. Some of it, on the other hand 
was more inclined to make one a little sad. There was an enormous contrast between 
the activity of Miss Simons with the children and the activity of most of the other staff 
members. I do not mean that they were not well intentioned and enthusiastic, or that 
they lacked some level of formal theoretical education and training. The truth of the 
matter was that Miss Simons' skill was a somewhat unique phenomenon which had not 
been written up as a technology in any way. As Dr. Ferster mentioned, even Miss 
Simons' comments contained a magical quality as, for example, "You have to keep your 
antennae out. It's like having radar in the back of your head. " Another frequent state- 
ment was "You have to develop a relationship. " All of these statements contained a 
quality of truth to them, yet they are not the kind of statement from which one can learn, 
particularly if one has no real expeiience in such a field. Miss Simons expressed 
amazement at Dr. Ferster's analysis of the interaction. "I think it's intriguing," she 
stated. "I don't see how you can understand therapy. It takes years of training to do 
this." However, for the acquisition of the particular skills being discussed, at this 
point there is nowhere a quick formal training, though there is a great deal of funda- 
mental human knowledge and wisdom developed by various clinical experts and others 
who have worked in the field. 

One thing which Dr. Ferster does not mention with regard to Miss Simons is 
that she is ar extraordinarily acute observer of the children's behavior. Apparently, 
however, Miss Simons was not at all clear that this was what she did. She did not use 
some kind of radar set, but used her eyes and her ears and her nose and the perceptions 
which she had made in a highly skilled way from the sensory data so acquired. She then 
utilized these perceptions to produce immediate interventions into the child's activities. 

T t seemed to me, as another observer in this situation in which everyone was busy 
observing everyone else, that it was of maximum importance for everyone to appreciate 
and to learn first a high level of observational skill. 

At this point, I must for the first time take a slightly different tack from the one 
which Dr. Ferster follows in his paper. It certainly seemed to me that the main dif- 
ference between Dr. Ferster's activity and Miss Simons' activity was that he was fully 
conscious as he made the extraordinarily accurate observations of her exquisite therapy. 
Consequently, I think that the first thing for us to do would be to try to train the staff 
and myself in the technique which Dr. Ferster used, rather than to attempt to produce 
very quickly a highly specialized and skilled therapist. I do not mean, of course, that 
it would be any easier to produce another Dr. Ferster than it would be to produce another 
Miss Simons. Both are extraordinarily skilled and expert in different fields. However, 
as I have already mentioned, Dr. Ferster is quite self-conscious in his technique of 
observation. Consequently, the best person to develop training in that field is Dr. 
Ferster himself. Accordingly, we planned an intervention in Linwoc.l which was as 
self-conscious and as deliberate as we could make it. The staff was trained in the 
functional analysis of human behavior, so that they could not only watch their small 
charges and their own interactions with them, but they could also observe Miss Simons 
and for the first time learn properly what she was doing. The educational technique 
which we developed and which we are still developing will, I hope, ultimately be useful 
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in the mental health field, especially in the training of that all important group, the 
aides. 

Training Course 

The course consists ol approximately 18 tolders, each containing about twenty 
pages ot written material and focusing on examples of behavior from animal experi- 
ments, from the normal child and adult environment, and from clinical and educational 
problems. These examples of the use of technical forms are developed progressively 
with principles of behavior as described in technical language. The descriptions are 
designed to help the student observe the critical events and identify the relevant be- 
havioral processes. After the student has learned to use the technical terms with some 
fluency, he then, at the end of each folder, engages in discussion with one of the course 
instructors to improve his fluency so that he can relate the various technic 0 ’ terms to 
each other and can appreciate how they differ from the common language. This process 
of engaging in discussion with the course instructor is designed to demonstrate to the 
student his own increased skill and also to demonstrate to him any areas in which it may 
be necessary for him to reread the material. When the student has satisfied himself 
that he is ready to proceed to the next folder he tells the instructor so. This special- 
ized interview situation is termed a probe. 

It can be seen that this training course has a more ambitious goal than merely to 
teach an observer to observe. Its hope is also to teach people to intervene after observ- 
ing and to be more self-conscious in their interactions. Nonetheless, we do think that 
the first step is merely to observe in a new and more accurate way. 

This training course has had some success in Linwood and elsewhere. Cur- 
rently in a new type of setting using a modified technique, Dr. Ferster and I have been 
trying out the system upon a group of people varying from an expert psychoanalyst on 
the one hand, to three housewives, on the other. After completing the firs* section of 
the first folder, a young business man, who had no previous acquaintance with psycho- 
logy of any type, said to me, "Dr, Cameron, now I understand something that has been 
causing me a lot of trouble. My little boy has become frightened of going aboard the 
new boat which we have. As time went on, he seemed to get more and more frightened. 
Now I think I understand something of what has been happening. It seems to me that in 
our concern my wife and I were reinforcing this behavior of his rather than helping him 
by extinguishing it or reinforcing something else. " I think it will not be very long be- 
fore this father, having made such an observation, will manage to deal with his child's 
and his own worry in a way which will be mutually satisfactory. 

Of more relevance to the Linwood project is a report given to us in the past 
month or two by a staff member who had left the institution to work for an organization 
which was teaching children. Reporting us someone who had been close to our activi- 
ties, she made a special trip back to let us know something of what she now felt she had 
learned from us. She told us that she had been quite startled as she moved through a 
series of different classrooms to realize that she could now understand very clearly why 
one school teacher had a very noisy classroom as the weeks went past, why another 
school teacher had a very quiet and subdued classroom, and why a third one had a 
classroom in which there was a moderate amount of noise but a great deal of studying 
and work being done by the children. She found herself rather embarrassed, too, 
because she was not able to say to the various pedagogues what she was observing be- 
cause she was sure that her observations would be taken as criticism of a particular 
teacher rather than as merely a functional analysis of the classroom behavior. Con- 
sequently, patterns developed in the various groups which could have been altered by 
self-conscious intervention if her observations has been used. 

This, then, is a rather brief account of one aspect of our activities in Linwood. 
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Please, however, do not ask us why a psychoanalyst and an operant conditioner work 
together. The truth of the matter is that, like Rudyard Kipling's elepuant's child, 
we both suffer from insatiable curiosity-in our case about human behavior, activity, 
comfort, and discomfort— so that as both our disciplines in their particular ways work 
and are useful there is a mutual appreciation of what each other can do. 



SEXUAL IDENTIFICATION OF FATHER SEPARATED 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED BOYS 

Mary Denise Cleary 

Establishing sexual identification is a multifaceted developmental process that 
confronts every child. This phase of development presents many problems to the male 
or female child who is trying to establish his masculinity or her femininity. Sexual 
identification in the male child whose father is present in the home presents many 
internal and external conflicts to be resolved. Sexual identification in the male child 
whose father is not present involves intensified problems because of this lack of a model 

to imitate. 

Workers in the fields of child development, personality theory, and cLaical 
psychology agree that sexual identification is a fundamental concept. Freud (1949) 
describes the process and effects of identification upon the child. 

By identifying with his parents, i. e. , endeavoring to 
mold his own ego after the fashion of one that has been taken 
as a model, the child begins to acquire his parents 1 person- 
ality characteristics, behavior, values, motivations, and 
attitudes. 

If the male child does not have a father to model himself after, sexual identifi- 
cation can and does take olace. The direction of this identification process is deter- 
mined by environmental factors, such as participation in masculine oriented activities 
or identification with a male figure other than a father, such as a teacher or friend. 

The masculine role identification for these boys musi be accomplished without constant 
exposure to an adult male model. To solve his identification problem, the father sep- 
arated boy must restructure the field. Admonishings suen as "Don't be a sissy or 
"Girls act that way" serve as negative guides in defining the masculine ~ole for this 

child. 



The term natural father in this study refers to the biological father or, in the 
case of an adopted child, to the legal adoptive father. The sample of emotionally dis- 
turbed boys was divided into two graips, father present boys and father separated boys. 
The term father separated boys refers to boys whose father had been permanently 
absent from his family. The specific reason underlying the father's absence was not 

considered. 



The category of emotionally disturbed children refers to children suffering from 
mental disorders. Emotional disturbance cannot be studied as a discrete illness, but 
must be regarded as a complex, interwoven relationship of an organism with itself and 
its environment. According to Krugman (1958), "Emotional disturbance can only be 
inferred from behavior which is overly aggressive, inappropriate, overly withdrawn or 
any combination of these. " In this investigation only seveiely disturbed youngsters 
were considered, children who were unable to function in society and were therefore 
placed in a residential treatment center for emotionally disturbed boys. 
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The Masculinity- Fen ininity Scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MMPI) was used as a measure of sexual identification. The subjects used for 
this research were 30 emotionally disturbed negro and white males. The chronological 
age range of the sample was 11 to 18 years. The IQ scores ranged from 84 to 140. 
Individual data was collect i from personal files on the chronological age of each child 
as of June, 1966, the chronological age of the child upon entrance to the institution, the 
marital status of the parents, the date the natural father left the family (if applicable), 
the IQ of the child, the income of the family, and the number of siblings in the family. 
This information appears in Tables 1 and 2. 



Table 1 

Characteristics of Father Seoarated Sample 



CA at 









Family 


No. of 


CA at 


Institution 


Ch.ld 


CA 6/66 


IQ 


Income 


Sibs 


Separation 


alizatioo 


1 


15-11 


88 


4,000 


1 


5 


10-11 


2 


14-7 


89 


4,000 


2 


0 


12-10 


3 


18-0 


89 


6,000 


3 


4 


15-7 


4 


15-9 


101 


4,000 


3 


1 


13-8 


5 


12-5 


88 


5,000 


1 


0 


11-7 


6 


12-10 


84 


4,000 


9 


0 


11-4 


7 


13-6 


100 


14,000 


2 


2 


12-6 


8 


16-6 


106 


17,000 


1 


0 


15-0 


9 


15-0 


97 


3,000 


1 


1 


12-0 


10 


12-9 


89 


4,000 


0 


0 


12-1 


11 


11-0 


140 


7,000 


0 


3 


9-6 


12 


15-5 


89 


4,000 


10 


6 


15-4 


13 


15-2 


86 


4,000 


3 


1 


11-11 


14 


15-0 


J 05 


4,000 


1 


0 


14-0 


15 


15-9 


123 


8,400 


0 


0 


la-8 



Table 2 

Characteristics of Father Present Sample 

CA at 



Child 


CA 6/66 


IQ 


Family 

Income 


No. of 
Sibs. 


Institution- 

alization 


16 


12-9 


120 


10,000 


2 


11-9 


17 


15-6 


113 


7,000 


3 


14-7 


18 


11-10 


132 


16,000 


3 


10-4 


19 


16-9 


109 


9,000 


4 


15-8 


20 


14-7 


96 


'1,000 


1 


13-8 


21 


16-2 


91 


18,000 


4 


15-6 


22 


15-8 


101 


9,000 


0 


13-3 


23 


15-9 


90 


7,000 


4 


14-7 


24 


16-3 


93 


19,000 


4 


15-7 


25 


14-2 


85 


9,00v 


1 


13-2 


26 


13-11 


114 


10,000 


0 


12-0 


27 


17-4 


100 


12,000 


4 


16-4 


28 


15-4 


97 


15,000 


6 


1 4- r > 


29 


17-3 


90 


12,000 


1 


15-6 


30 


17-6 


100 


9,000 


2 


15-7 
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After this data was collected, the population was classified into three categories: 
(a) beys separated from their natural fathers befoie the age of seven, (b) boys living with 
both natural parents until entrance into the institution, and (c) boys who for various 
reasons did not fit into either of the above categories. 

The Masculinity- Femininity Scale (Scale 5) of the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory was administered to each of the subjects. This is a self administering 
group test which, according to the MMPI Handbook (Hathaway and McKinley, 1951), 
"measures the tendency toward masculinity or femininity of interest patterns. A higt 
scon indicates a deviation of the basic interest pattern in the direction of the opposite 



The content of the Masculinity- Femininity Scale is heterogeneous, covering 
interest in kinds of work, hobbies and pastimes, social activities, religious prefer- 
ences, and family relationships. There are also items on fears, worries, and personal 
sensitivities. 



The scores obta'ned from t*>e Mascu'inity- Femininity Scale of the MMPI were 
used in an effort to determine if those boys who vvC^e permanently separated from their 
natural fathers during their early childhood exhibited the c?me degree of male sexual 
identification as those who weit raised in a family situation with their natural fathers 
present in the home. It was hypothesized that the former group of boys would lack 
masculine sexual identification. 

For the purposes of this study, the subjects' raw scores on the Masculinity- 
Femininity Scale of the MMPI were converted into standardized T scores. A T score 
above 50 was interpreted as denoting lack of masculine sexual identification. 

From Table 3, it can be seen that the T scores range from 39 to 73. Eleven of 
the subjects from the father separated sample scored above 50, indicating a lack of 
masculine sexual identification. As the data in Table 4 indicate, only five of the sub- 
jects from the father present sample scored above 50, while 10 subjects scored below 
50, indicating positive male sexual identification. 

Table 3 

Raw Scores and Corresponding T Scores 
F^hv-i Separated Sample 
Masculinity- Femininity Scale 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 



Child 


Raw Scores 


T Scores 


1 


16 


41 


2 


21 


51 


3 


27 


63 


4 


24 


57 


5 


29 


67 


6 


23 


55 


7 


18 


45 


8 


31 


71 


9 


23 


55 


10 


32 


73 


11 


29 


67 


12 


16 


41 


13 


15 


39 


14 


21 


51 


15 


23 


65 



60 



ERiC 



atm 



Table 4 



Raw Scores and Corresponding T Scores 
Fath r Present Sample 
Masculinity- Femininity Scale 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 



Child 


Raw Scores 


T Scores 


16 


16 


41 


17 


23 


55 


18 


16 


41 


19 


13 


35 


20 


19 


47 


21 


27 


63 


22 


19 


47 


23 


25 


59 


24 


15 


39 


25 


9 


29 


26 


20 


49 


27 


16 


41 


28 


28 


65 


29 


25 


59 


30 


18 


45 



The chi square test of significance was computed to determine whether the null 
hypothesis could be rejected at the .05 level of significance. As shown on Table 5, a 
two cell chi square was set up. The results of this computation yielded a chi square of 
4.822, which exceeds the tabular value at the .05 level for one degree of freedom. 
Therefore, the research hypothesis that father separated emotionally disturbed boys 
bck masculine sexual identification as measured by T scores above 50 on the MMPI 
is accepted at the .05 level of significance. 



Table 5 

Differences in T Scores between 
Father Separated and Father Present Boys 





Father 


Father 






Separated 


Present 


Totals 


T score above 50 


11 


5 


16 


T score below 50 


4 


10 


14 


Totals 


15 


15 


30 



The t_ test of significance was computed to determine whether the difference in 
chronological age between the two samples is a significant variable. The results of 
the t_ test supported the hypothesis that this difference is not a significant variable. 

Serendipital Findings 



The data were examined to see whether a relationship exists between the 
chronological age of the father separated samples at entrance into a residential treat- 
ment center ard the age at entrance of the father present samples. (See Table 6) 

The chi square test of significance was computed to determine whether a relationship 
does exist. The results of this computation yielded a chi square of 5. 0, which is 
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significant at the .05 level for one degree of freedom. Therefore, the hypothesis that 
a significant number of father separated emotionally disturbed boys enter a residential 
treatment center at an earlier age compared to a group of father present emotionally 
disturbed boys can be accepted. 



Table 6 

Differences in Chronological Age at Entrance to 
Residential Center between Father Separated 
and Father Present Boys 





Father 

Separated 


Father 

Present 


Totals 


9-12 years 


9 


3 


12 


13-16 years 


6 


12 


18 


Totals 


15 


15 


30 



The chi square test of significance was also used to examine the hypothesis that 
a significant number of emotionally disturbed boys whose natural fathers were absent 
since birth will score higher on the Masculinity- Femininity Scale of the MMPI than Tiose 
boys separated from their natural fathers at various ages since their birth. (See 
Table 7) This hypothesis can also be accepted at the . 05 level of significance for one 
degree of freedom. 



Table 7 



Differences in CA at Separation from Father and 
Scores on Masculinity- Femininity Scale of ihe MMPI 





Since 


One year to 






Birth 


Seven years 


Totals 


T score above 50 


7 


4 


11 


T score below 50 


0 


4 


4 


Totals 


7 


8 


15 



Conclusions 



Although the results of this research support the hypothesis that father separated 
emotionally disturbed boys lack masculine sexual identification, these findings must be 
restricted to the particular population studied and to the measures used in this research. 
The demonstration of significant statistical association between father separation and 
lack of masculine sexual identification in emotionally disturbed boys does not constitute 
proof of a direct causal relationship between the two; rather, it provides a basis for an 
assumption which should be further researched on normal as well as other exceptional 
populations. 

This study was directly concerned with the father's physical relationship with his 
son. The investigation did not examine indirect influences of fathers on their sons by 
such means as the nature of their relationships with their wives, their functioning as 
breadwinners, and their psychological presence or absence. In further research, the 
psychological presence or absence of the father should be controlled. 

The findings of this research do not prove but do provide a basis for believing 
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that father separation may be an important factor to the establishment of masculine 
sexual identification in the male child. Further research into the many problems 
associated with father separation is needed. 
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THE TEACHER VIEWS THE USE 
OF OPERANT CONDITIONING METHODS 

Glenna Sipple 
Donna Hartman 
Jean Musall 
Joyce Smith 

I have been an elementary teacher for 14 years. For the last five years I have 
assisted in building a perceptual development program in the Portage Public Schools and 
have worked closely with perceptually handicapped children. The rewards accruing to 
me from this work have been many. I believe that I have had some small part in help- 
ing exceptional children become responsible members of society through academic and 
social growth. Children are our future, and since I plan to be around to enjoy the fruits 
of the "golden years, " I want the children who will someday have charge of our society 
to have the tools and know how to insure such an idyilic future. 

In September, 1966, I was placed in an experimental program which introduced 
the use of operant conditioning techniques with emotionally disturbed youngsters. It was 
the task of this program to define and investigate behavioral patterns, and to employ 
operant conditioning techniques as a means of changing abnormal behavior. Five chil- 
dren— two girls and three boys— were the initial subjects. These youngsters were select- 
ed because their socially unacceptable behavior and lack of academic achievement 
threatened to exclude them permanently from public school classrooms. 

To accommodate the needs of the program, a regular classroom was provided 
with special facilities. An adjacent conference room was converted into an observation 
area by installation of a one-way viewing glass, concealed microphones, amplification 
equipment, and a door into the hallway so that observers could come and go undetected. 
Two time-out or isolation rooms were produced by blocking off the ends of two supply 
rooms which abutted the classrooms. These closets were also fitted with one-way 
viewing glasses so that overwrought children who required restraint could be separated 
from the others, but still kept under constant observation in order to prevent any attempt 
to inflict self injury. 

Permanent staff members consist of a director (Dr. Robert Hawkins), a teacher, 
and a teacher’s aide. Itinerant staff members include a student teacher and data re- 
corders or observers from the Psychology Department of Western Michigan University 
Graduate School. The number of recorders on hand has ranged from three to nine. 
Excluding frequent visitors to the project, there are, on the average, four adults in the 
room. 
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The first two months of the project were spent as a period of orientation during 
which the permanent staff learned to tolerate the asocial behavior of the children, and 
the recorders gathered the data which became the baseline for the research. 



In November, operant techniques— rewards in the form of candy, marks, and 
stars— were introduced. Initially, candy was used to reinfoi j good behavior. The 
candy was later supplemented by a more sophisticated system of marks. Each child 
was given a small card to wear and was given a mark on his card for good behavior. 
When he was able to garner twenty marks in a day, he was permitted to exchange his 
card for a small grab bag before going home in the afternoon. Stars were awarded for 
promptness and cooperation at the conclusion of recess and break periods. If a child 
was able to put his toys away and return to his seat, ready for the next class period, 
within two minutes from the end of the recess, he was rewarded with a star. An 
accumulation of four stars enabled him to purchase a small glass of juice in the after- 
noon. Five stars earned him the right to rent a small transistor radio, equipped with 
e rrplugs, for a fifteen minute period in which classes were not being taught. The 
children responded well to these techniques when they were given consistently and at the 

right time. 



The marking system now in use, a variation of the original, is proving to be the 
most effective system to date. A store stocked with toys, school supplies, jewelry, and 
toilet articles was recently introduced, and the youngsters are now permitted to make 
purchases with cards containing twenty marks. Each card has an approximate monetary 
equivalent of ten cents. Several of the children now request to be allowed to work during 
recesses in order to earn extra marks. All purchases at the store are made late in the 
afternoon, just prior to dismissal time. The minutes before the store opens for business 
are filled with intense decision making and impatient excitement. Trying to determine 
what to buy becomes the high point of the day for each child. They leave the building 
with their treasures clutched tightly in hand, large smiles wreathing their faces. 



The marking system appears to be assisting the children to progress academi- 
cally. When the project began, all of the subjects were having difficulty with arithme- 
tic. They approached it as an onerous task, did not work steadily, and frequently failed 
to complete their work. Arithmetic was the only subject taught before the milk break in 
the morning, and to spur them to greater effort, they were informed that they would be 
given chocolate milk if they could accumulate five points before the break. A timing 
procedure was established, and points were awarded for problems done correctly 
within two minutes. Gradually, the number of points per problem was decreased, and 
it became necessary for the students to complete more problems successfully in order 
to attain the desired number of points. In addition, extra recesses and break periods 
are earned when a child completes his assigned work. 



Marks have also been used to encourage neatness and good housekeeping,. Four 
marks are given to a child when he has his books in a neat pile, his crayons in the 
proper container, and his pencils and other smali items gathered together neatly. An 
additional point is given when he does the job quickly. The efficiency of operation and 
appearance of the room have improved considerably since this plan was initiated. 



For the most part, standard texts and workbooks have been used throughout the 
program. These texts have been supplemented with teacher- intrr 4 uced materials de- 
signed to meet the level of understanding and individual need of each child. Since these 
students will eventually return to regular classrooms, we strive to adhere as closely as 
possible to the curriculum guides established for each grade level. One child, Brian, 
has been very successful in the work he has undertaken in the S. R. A. math book used 
in the regular classroom into which he has been integrated. He worked with this series 
regularly before returning to the second grade arithmetic class. Judy, a child whose 
needs are many and who learns only through constant repetition, is an exception. Her 
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lessons must be carefully structured, and the textual material available is not adequate. 

In an attempt to provide a feeling of security for the children involved in the 
program, and in order to furnish the proper atmosphere for scientific investigation, a 
daily schedule was needed. During the orientation period, we experimented with sever- 
al schedules before finding one that was workable. The.one now in use is followed as 
rigidly as human failings and unforeseen events make possible (see Figure 1). 



Figure 1 

Daily Schedule Used in Social Adjustment Room 

8:30 Individualized arithmetic 
9:15 Planned games (e. g. , cootie) 

9:40 Experimental bingo game 
10:15 Library or 15 minute break 
10:30 Phonics and reading 
11 :30 Introduction to spelling 
11:45 Get ready for lunch 
11:55 Get trays and return to room to eat 
12:25 Brush teeth and go outside to play 
1 :00 Story read to them and then all discuss 
1:20 Juice 
1:25 Spelling 

1:45 Movies, science, sharing, new rangers, or special projects 
2-00 Desk inspection and purchase at store 
2:15 Go home 

This has beer, a learning year for everyone involved in the project. As a staff 
member who has struggled and strained through the program from its inception, I would 
offer the following suggestions: 

1. Video tapes should be taken throughout the day to help observers define 
previously unclassifiable behavior (e.g. , Brenda's pouting, Eddie's sly 
remarks). If research is to be done, the tools for defining behavior must be 
developed into effective instruments. 

2. Teacher behavior and performance should be studied as a part of the program 
in an attempt to determine how she affects the progress of the emotionally 
disturbed child. 

3. The director should closely supervise and evaluate the performance of the data 
recorders. Because of their naivete concerning teaching techniques, these 
graduate students have made suggestions and requested changes for the sake 
of data improvement which are impractical for both the teacher and the chil- 

dren, 

4. Since many of the problems these children have to cope with originate in the 
home environment, parent guidance should become an integral part of the 
program. Close cooperation between parents and project staff members 
could result in reward techniques being incorporated into the home situation. 

The race is never over until the final results are posted. Our results are far 
from final. We have made mistakes, but we have also had some success. Perhaps 
others, in similar programs, will profit from our beginning. Someday we may be able 
to say, "We have won. " 
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HEARING IMPAIRMENT 



THE EFFECTS OF SOCIAL REINFORCEMENT ON DEAF 
CHILDRENS PERFORMANCE IN 
AUTOINSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMING 

Donavon McClard 

Social reinforcement is a complex array of physical and verbal stimuli emitted 
by an individual and directed toward the modification of the behavior of another person. 
Smiles, frowns, gestures, and spoken words are examples of these stimuli. Symbolic 
representations of social agents may assume functional properties if the representation 
is a conditioned stimulus for the real object (Morris, 1946). 

Most of the research on the effect of social reinforcement has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of adults and peers as reinforcing agents in laboratory type instrumental 
tasks (Stevenson, Keen, and Knights, 1963; Patterson, Littman, and Hinsey, 1964; 
Patterson and Anderson, 1964). Only preliminary attempts have been made to show the 
effect of symbolic visual social stimuli on the performance of children (Horowitz, 1962; 
Lindsley, 1963; Stevenson and Odom, 1964). No studies have been reported using 
visually oriented deaf children in a school-type task. 

The present study was designed to extend research in the use of the visual 
modality for learning. The teaching materials and the reinforcing stimuli were there- 
fore limited to applications of visual materials only. 

Pictures of the child’s mother, a strange female, and a colored light were used 
as a correct response contingent reinforcement in the acquisition of a sight vocabulary 
taught by programmed instruction. 

The automated instructional device required the children to attend to printed 
words and pictures and make a motor response as a contingency for the presentation of 
the visur 1 reinforcement. 

In order to determine the relative effectiveness of different symbolic visual 
stimuli on deaf children’s acquisition of a sight vocabulary, the following substantive 
hypotheses were tested: (a) social reinforcement from adult agents would be more 
effective than a simple light reinforcement, and (b) the child’s mother would be more 
effective than a strange adult in promoting acquisition and retention of vocabulary words. 

Method 



Subjects . Twelve first grade Caucasian boys attending Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
classes for hearing handicapped served as subjects in the study. Mothers of the subjects 
served as social agents. Subjects were between the ages of 6 and 7 years, sustained a 
predicted loss for speech in the better ear ranging from 58 to 95 decibels, and had 
learning aptitude quotient scores of 78 to 147. No subjects were included who had 
handicapping conditions other than the hearing loss. 

Teaching Device . The Honeywell University of Minnesota Instructional Device 
(HUMID), a fully automated machine for presenting a linear nonoral instructional pro- 
gram, was used to teach an experimental 24-word sight vocabulary. The learning task 
required subjects to form a verbal association between a pictured object and a printed 
word. Training then proceeded to multiple discriminations between the objects and 
vocabulary words. The 24 vocabulary words to be taught were randomly assigned to 
six programs of 50 frames each. Words for the learning task were selected on an 
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a priori basis from Rinsland T s 1945 list. 

Program frames were slides, which were prepared by photographing colored 
drawings of objects and gray stereometric words for the objects placed on a matte 
black background. Sequential development of word recognition within programs pro- 
ceeded from matching-to- sample to discriminating between three response alternatives. 
Program difficulty, as measured by independent program density (Green, 1962), was 
maintained at a constant factor of 0. 14 (scale limits 0 and 1. 0). 

The Iteinforcement. Color transparencies of the adult re inforcers were projec- 
ted onto a mock television screen. Each subject's mother was photographed in a por- 
trait format. Agents were instructed to exhibit facial expressions they might display 
when demonstrating approval for their child's behavior. Three treatment conditions 
were used for reinforcement of correct responses to the vocabulary learning tasks. Ten 
slides of the subject’s own mother served as the Parent Reinforcement Condition (A). 

The Strange Adult Reinforcement Condition (B) was achieved by randomly assigning one 
of the A series to each subject. Varicolored acetate slides, which projected a uniform 
color illumination of the television screen, were used as the Light Reinforcement 
Condition (C). 

Procedure . The experimental design was a replicated double change over Latin 
Square (Federer, 1955). Estimation of carryover effects of a specific treatment one 
and rwo periods removed from the initial treatment period can be made when this 
desigi is used. Also, differences among subjects and periods do not affect determin- 
ation oi treatment differences. Each subject received the three treatment (reinforce- 
ment) conditions, each treatment on a different day (period). 

Each subject brought individually to a small office in the school for testing 
and training. He was first administered a pretest to determine his concurrent recog- 
nition of the vocabulary words and trained in use of the apparatus. Then, on three 
consecutive periods, subjects were individually presented two new programs; one of 
the three reinforcement conditions was used each period in a pattern required by the 
experimental design. 

A new picture of the same reinforcing stimulus, the experimental treatment, 
was administered following the first correct response in each program and after each 
subsequent fifth correct response (FR=5) for a total of ten reinforcements during each 
trial of a program. On the fifth day, and after one week, a post training test was admin- 
istered. 



Two different vocabulary programs were administered to each subject on any 
given day with two trials on each program. All subjects were given the six programs in 
the same order, but the treatment condition order was unique to each subject within 
groups. 



A printed record of each subject's performance was recorded on a Victor Non- 
accumulative Recorder coupled to HUMID. 

Results 



Data from two measures of performance were analyzed to test the substantive 
hypothesis that pictures of the subject's mother would have more incentive value than 
pictures of a strange adult female, which, in turn, would have more incentive value than 
a colored light stimulus. An analysis of variance of the direct effects of the treatments, 
ignoring residual carryover effects from previous periods, and an analysis of the direct 
effects of treatment, eliminating residual effects, were made. These analyses were 
used for measures of (a) mean gain in number of words correctly discriminated after 
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training and (b) mean number of responses made to programs within specific treatment 
periods. 

A summary of the results is presented in Table 1. Superiority of symbolic 
reinforcement to neutral light stimulus in producing ;>etter learning and performance 
was not generally supported, but subject showed consistently better performance trends 
under the parent reinforcement condition than under either of the other two reinforce- 
ment conditions. Poorest performance occurred under the strange adult reinforcement 
condition. 



Table 1 

Summary of the Tests of Principal Hypotheses 



Null Hypothesis 


Results Percent 
Level of Confidence 


Dependent 

Variable 


For mean (X) number 
of responses made to programs 
within treatment periods: 

< A > X A + \ - x c = 0 


Accepted 


Total responses made 
to programs within 
periods 


(B) X A - X B ^ 0 


Accepted 




For mean (X) gain in number of 
words correctly discriminated: 

(A) X i- X - X = 0 

' A B C 

(B) X A - X B = 0 


Accepted 

Rejected 


Difference between 
pre- and posttest 
scores for words with- 
in each reinforcement 
condition 


The mean number of words correctly discriminated for each treatment condition 
the pretest and posttest is shown in Figure 1. 



Figure 1 



Words 

Correct 



Mean Number of Words Correct Within Treatments 
Oxi the Pretest and Posttest 




On the average, subjects made an overall gain of 7. 5 words from training. The greatest 
gain was made under the light stimulus condition (C) (2. 92 words), followed in order by 
the parent picture condition (A) <2. 83 words) and the strange adult condition (B) (1.75 
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words). The gain in words identified was 38 percent less under the B treatment than 
the A treatment. The analysis of variance for gain differences between treatments is 
shown in Table 2. The main effects due to differences between groups and subjects 
within groups were significant (p ^01). Differences between the social reinforcement 
stimuli and the light stimulus wei e not significant. The word gain under the A condition 
was superior to the word gain under the B condition (p ^05). 

Table 2 



Analysis of Variance of Gain inWords 
Identified within Periods 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Between Groups 


3 


8.41 


9.76** 


Subjects within Groups 


8 


0.47 


7.52** 


Periods w ithin Groups 


8 


1.47 


1.71 


Between Treatments 








X A + *8 - X C 


1 


3.12 


3.62 


X A " X B 


1 


7.05 


8.19* 


Treatments by Groups 


6 


1,27 yk 86 


2.28 


Error 


8 


. 56 ' 




Total 


35 







♦Significant at .05 level 
♦♦Significant at .01 level 



The results of the analysis of gain in word identification after training under the 
three reinforcement conditions suggest that the reinforcing stimulus of the mother’s 
picture was associated with greater retention of words by the subjects than the strange 
adult’s picture. The combined effect of the two social stimuli, however, was no better 
in improving word recall than the neutral light stimulus reinforcement. 

Table 3 indicates results for the total number of responses to programs. Visual 
inspection of the sample means indicates that fewer responses were required during 
parent reinforcement conditioning than during the other two treatment conditions. The 
greatest number of responses were emitted under the strange adult stimulus. Differ- 
ences in response rate were slight, however Only 2. 5 percent more responses were 
made under the B condition than the A condition. An analysis of variance of total 
responses within periods indicated that the between treatment main effect was non- 
significant. Although the predicted differences between means of responses within 
treatments were not significant, it should be noted that the observed differences were in 
the predicted direction of effectiveness. The predicted direction was A > B ✓* G. 
the observed direction w'as A > C > B. 
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Table 3 



Means for (.he Unadjusted Effects of Reinforcement 
and lor the Direct Effect on Total Number of Responses to Programs 

Reinforcement Condition 





Parent 


Strange 


Light 




Picture (A) 


Female (B) 


Stimulus (C) 


Mean number of Responses 


237.75 


243.67 


241.25 


Increase in number of responses 


over condition A 


- 


5.92 


3.50 


Percentage of increases in num- 


her of responses over A 




2.5 


1.5 



The experimental design permitted an analysis of the data with the carryover 
effect of one treatment on subsequent periods removed. Essentially the problem of 
carryover refects is that when different reinforcements are administered serially to a 
subject, the influence of one reinforcer is mixed with the influence of another following 
later in the series. If a particular reinforcer’s direct effect or residual effect is 
identified as significant, it can be adjusted, and the mean values of the dependent 
variable can be analyzed. The comparison of the unadjusted and adjusted direct effects 
of treatments on the criterion measures of performance revealed that only slight modi- 
fication of the parameters was obtained by removing carryover effects, and the general 
effect remained the same. Therefore, the alternate partitioning of the sum of squares 
was not required. 

Discussion 



In general, the hypothesized incentive value was not found for the symoolic visual 
social reinforcement, although a persisting statistically nonsignificant trend was seen 
for better performance under the parent agent condition than the strange adult and light 
conditions. The strange adult picture was clearly less effective than the parent picture 
on the gain measure. 

Inspection of the differences between mean values of measures under the differ- 
ent reinforcement conditions shows that performance under the strange adult stimulus 
was consistently poorer than under the other two. In fact, mean values for the parent 
condition and the light condition were quite close. Such an observation must remain 
statistically untested since predictions concerning this comparison were not made in the 
statistical hypotheses. 

The importance of this similarity in performance-eliciting properties lies in an 
alternate explanation for the effect of the stimuli upon learning: Effects accruing to 
certain stimuli do not facilitate but instead interfere with learning— the converse of the 
hypothesized effect. Evidence from other studies in the effects of extraneous stimuli on 
learning are equivocal (White, 1963; Ellis, Hawkins, Pryer, and Jones, 1963). Observ- 
ing responses may be incompatible with attending to the learning task. If the strange 
adult picture were the most novel stimulus, subjects would not become satiated on this 
stimuli as quickly as the more familiar maternal picture or uncomplicated light stimulus. 
Consequently, the differential effect in learning would be attributed to the relative degree 
of distraction in the three stimuli and not to the social reinforcement potency of the 
stimuli. 
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The results of the present study are consonant with the findings of others 
(Horowitz, 1962; Atten, 1963) who also reported that among five year old, nonhandi- 
capped children, pictures of social agents were no more effective than relatively 
neutral stimuli in conditioning an instrumental response. It appears that symbolic 
social reinforcement loses its value to young school age children, both among those 
with a high visual orientation and those with a mixed reliance on auditory and visual 
sensory input. 

A reasonable explanation for the relative impotency of the social stimuli at this 
age is that these children are able to discriminate between stimuli that are represen- 
tational and those that are real. Thus, the incentive value of the social object passes 
from a primitive association of the object with primary reinforcing events to a level in 
which value is based upon the novel and visual exploratory opportunities in the object. 
Support for this hypothesis is found in the report by Lindsley (1963) on conditioning of an 
instrumental response in an infant by use of pictures of female adults. Inquiry into 
chronological age trends in conditionability of instrumental responses using symbolic 
social stimuli .v indicated for future research. 
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ABSTRACT 



HOME MANAGEMENT IN A COMPREHENSIVE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

Donald R. Calvert 
Susanna Baltzer 

The preschool program, which is part of the San Francisco Hearing and Speech 
Center, serves a large geographic area. The staff includes people with backgrounds in 
audiology as well as education. The approach to teaching involves multisensory stimu- 
lation with high emphasis on developing the sense of hearing. Work with parents, both 
fathers and mothers, is based on maximum participation through active work at the 
center and at home. 

Home management through home visits by all teachers is an integral part of the 
preschool program. All children enrolled in the program are visited; the youngest 
children and those who live farther from the cenier are visited the most frequently. The 
program maintains a stock of lending amplifiers and hearing aids, a lending toy bank, 
and a lending library of books and pamphlets. The guidance and counseling program for 
parents includes fathers as well as mothers. 

There aie several advantages for home visits. Because the home is the natural 
environment for both mother and child, learning is more likely to take place there than 
in a clinical environment or a demonstration home. In the home one encounters th^ 
specific language environment and environmental sounds which the child will encounter 
day after day. The trip to the home avoids the tiring trip by the child to the center, 
permits the staff to see the father and other members of the family, and develops a unity 
with the program at the center. Home visits also provide an opportunity to test the 

results of training, guidance, and counseling. 



The primary problem associated with a home ^ r icit program is funding. We 
believe the rewards from home visits are sufficient to merit the additional expenditure 
necessary for this aspect of the preschool program. We also believe that home visits 
will become an essential part of most preschool programs in this coun+V. 

Note: — The paper abstracted above appeared in the December 1967 issue ol 
Exceptional Children . 



VISUAL IMPAIRMENT 



THE IMPROVEMENT OF LISTENING COMPREHENSION IN 
PARTIALLY SIGHTED STUDENTS 

Robert W. Bischoff 

Present educational programs for partially sighted students have been developed 
primarily on experience and observation. Few programs, methods, and procedures 
have been validated through research (Karnes and Wollersheim, 1963). 

Partially sighted students have a marked disadvantage in reading. The median 
silent reading rate for sighted high school seniors is reported by Harris (1956) to be 
251 words per minute. Although little information is available on reading rates for 
partially sighted using large type, evidence accrued at the American Printing House for 
the Blind indicates that students using large type read little faster than do students 
employing braille (Morris, 1966). Meyers and Ethington (1956) reported standard braille 
reading rates from 90 words per minute for high school students down to 50 words per 
minute for fifth and sixth grade. Nolan (1959) found the median reading rate for partially 
sighted students to be about 100 words per minute, less than half the median speed of 
seeing children. The reading rate discrepancy is one that grows in significance as a 
partially sighted student advances through the grades and encounters progressively 
greater reading requirements (Morris, 1966). 

Oral presentation of material to partially sighted students is frequently appro- 
priate, and its use is increasing. A typical speaking rate for a trained professional 
reader, such as those who read "Talking Books, " is 175 words per minute (Foulke, 
Amster, Nolan, and Bixler, 1962). Use of recorded material could provide a partial 
solution, since the recorded rate is almost twice the high school partially sighted read- 
ing rate and about three and a half times the elementary school partially sighted student 
reading rate (Morris, 1966). Thus it could be expected that the partially sighted 
listener has an advantage over the partially sighted reader, but he still lags behind the 
sighted reader (Foulke, Amster, Nolan, and Bixler, 1962). 

A recent study conducted by the Department of Educational Research, American 
Printing House for the Blind (Morris, 1966), found listening to be the more efficient way 
to learn academic material. Itinerant and regular classroom teachers of the partially 
sighted have been aware of the need to emphasize listening to make up for the visual loss 
(Pelone, 1957). This important learning area has been discussed, but little has been 
done systematically by the teachers involved to improve partially sighted students' 
ability to learn by listening. 

The expectation of this study was that a sequential program of listening compre- 
hension instruction could effect results that would carry over into regular school activi- 
ties. 

The Problem 



The objective of this study was to test the following hypotheses. 

1. Comparison of mean pretest and posttest scores of partially sighted students 
who received special instruction in listening comprehension and partially 
sighted students who did not receive special instruction in listening compre- 
hension will result in no significant differences. 
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2. There will be no significant differences between the mean listening compre- 
hension scores of partially sighted students who received special instruction 
in listening comprehension and those who did not. 

3. There will be no significant differential effect between means resulting from 
two types of listening comprehension instruction. 

Subjects 

The 63 students in this study conformed to the interpretation of partially sighted 
defined by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. They were enrolled in 
grades four through nine, from two sources: those served by the itinerant teachers of 
the Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington, and those students enrolled in special 
classes for the partially sighted at the Oregon School for the Blind, Salem, Oregon. 

The students were divided into two experimental groups and one control group 
of 21 subjects each by means of the stratified random sampling technique. Special 
attention was given by the experimenter. Each group consisted of 14 students from the 
Tacoma Public Schools and 7 from the Oregon School for the Blind. 

An analysis of variance test established that differences between groups were 
nons i gnificant. 

Procedure 



Listening comprehension lessons have a content of informative, factual, or 
enjoyable material for students. These materials are of paragraph or short story 
length. However, existing listening materials proved i,o be too short for the intended 
listening comprehension instructional period of this study, or were constructed in such 
a way that the content material would be inappropriate for the grade levels included in 
the study. Thus, the writer found it necessary to edit and combine existing materials 
in order to develop appropriate listening lessons. Material was drawn from My Weekly 
Reader - Listening Comprehension Paragraphs : Common Sounds (American Education 
Publications, 1966), as recommended by Russell (1959) and the SRA - Listening Skill 
Builders (Parker, 1961). 

Two listening lesson sequences were developed from this material and were then 
named as to their chief source: My Weekly Reader Listening Comprehension Paragraphs 
(MWR) and SRA Listening Lessons (SRA). Both sequences contained an introductory les- 
son followed by 19 lessons of 15 minutes duration each. Each lesson contained three 
parts: presentation time, comprehension check (with multiple choice answers), and 
answer check. The material emphasized main thoughts or ideas, specific word mean- 
ings, and general comprehension. 

Two lessons in listening comprehension were presented each week for ten weeks. 
The lessons were limited in time and number weekly in order to fit the schedule of the 
itinerant teachers, since many of the students met with the itinerant teacher only twice 
a week. 



The MWR sequence was organized into four parts, each part averaging about 160 
words in length. Parts I, n, and m were followed by four multiple choice questions. 
Part IV differed in that four questions were asked and the students had to write a word 
or phrase that answered the que dion, Each group of questions emphasized: (a) compre- 
hension (comprehending a fact in context), (b) vocabulary (selecting the right definition 
for a word in context), (c) interpretation (interpreting facts given and drawing inferences 
from them), and (d) generalization (determining the main idea by selecting a title). 
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The SRA sequence was organized into two parts, each part averaging about 300 
words in length, followed by a comprehension check consisting of from six to ten mul- 
tiple choice questions. Development of auditory attention span and listening compre- 
hension were emphasized by the use of T, Q, L, and R. T is for tune in, is or 
questions; L is for listen; and R is for review. 

Past criticism of listening lessons has been that the answer sheets, forms, or 
booklets are a mixed measure of both reading and listening. Wilson (I960) suggested 
that many of the printed items on the answ r sheets can be responded to by pupils who 
havp not heard the oral materials. To overcome this criticism, a simple answer sheet 
in large type was constructed which listed only the question number followed by capital 
letters A, B, C, and D, representing the multiple choice answers. 

Following the presentation of all parts of either the MWR or the SRA there was 
an answer check. It consisted of: (a) repetition of the original questions, (b) the correct 
letter answer, (c) the correct phrase to complete the statement or a correct answer o 
the question. This procedure was used in an effort to reinforce the correct responses 
the students had made earlier. 

In both listening lesson sequences, each question or statement read was followed 
by a 15 second pause to allow time for the student to make the appropriate answer 
choice. 



Each listening lesson was tape recorded to provide standardized conditions 
through maintenance of the same rate of presentation for each group (175 w. p. m. ). 
Decibel level was also controlled for each group. Classroom conditions enhancing the 
effectiveness of listening were discussed with the itinerant teachers involved in the 
study. Forms 3A and 3B of the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 
Listening Tests were used as the pre- and posttest criterion measures of listening skill 
used in this study. The publisher stated that these two forms are of equal difficulty. To 
overcome the criticism that this test is a mixed measure of both reading and listening 
(Kelly, 1965, and Wilson, I960), a special enlarged answer sheet was developed, on 
which virtually all reading was eliminated. Each question was numbered and the 
multiple choices were represented by rectangles labeled with the appropriate letters. 

The student only had to darken the rectangle representing his answer choice. 

The tests were tape recorded by the experimenter in order to control the rate of 
presentation for all subjects (120 w. p. m. ). General directions were modified slightly 
to adapt to the changes arising from the modified answer sheet. The MWR were pres- 
ented to Experimental Group I and the SRA were presented to Experimental Group U. 
Group III, the control group, received no listening comprehension instruction. No 
analysis of the weekly lessons was attempted. 

Results 

Hypothesis 1. The t test results presented in Table 1 show a sigmficar. mean 
increase in listening comprehension performance in Experimental Groups I and II; the 
former is significant at the . 01 level of confidence, the latter at the . 05 level. These 
data suggest conclusively that both experimental groups have significant higher posttest 
means than pretest means and therefore, Hypothesis 1 is rejected. 
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Table 1 



f 

i 



Comparison of Pre- and Posttest Mean Scores 



Group 

I 

(Experimental) 

(MWR) 


Number 


Pre 

Mean 


SD 


Post 

Mean 


SD 


df 


i 


21 


49.5 


12. 9 


63.4 


14.2 


40 


3.23** 


II 

(Experimental) 

(SRA) 


21 


52.0 


12.1 


62.8 


13.4 


40 


2.67* 


in 

(Control) 


21 


53.0 


13.2 


46.9 


15.1 


40 


1.4 NS 



* Significant at the . 05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the . 01 level of confidence. 



It should be noted that there is no significant difference between the pre- and 
posttesi means of the control group. In fact, the control group actually shows a loss of 
6. 1 points. The statistical results seem to indicate clearly that instruction in listening 
comprehension significantly increases a student's ability in this learning area. 

In Group I, the mean gain was 13. 9 points. The raw data reveal that eight 
students gained over 20 points and one member of this group registered a gain of 43 
points. Group II did not show as great a gain, but it did have a mean gain of 10.8 
points. The raw data for this group show that nine gained over 15 points and two gained 
34 and 35 points. Not only did the control group show a loss in overall mean score, but 
also displayed very slight individual gains. Of the eight students in Group III who maue 
any positive gain, one increased by 8 points, one by 4, and the remaining six by po n s 

or less. 



It is interesting and puzzling to note that two subjects in Experimental Group I 
showed losses of 22 and 8 points, and one subject in Experimental Group H lost 7 
points. The writer is at a loss to explain these decreases, in light of the obvious suc- 
cess of both sequences on listening lessons. 

Hypothesis 2. Table 2 shows the statistical comparison of the differences in 
means for Groups I and III, and Groups U and m. The t. test was used to test for dif- 
ferences. The difference between the means of Group I and Group m were significant 
beyond the . 01 level of confidence, as was the difference between group means for 
Group II and Group in. The significant differences after special instruction in listening 
comprehension lead to a rejection of the second hypothesis. It seems clear that the 
subjects who received special instruction in listening comprehension showed significant 
and important ability gains over those subjects receiving no special instruction. Table / 
also presents evidence that both types of instruction in listening comprehension produced 
increased listening comprehension. 
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